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Memoir of John Bunyan. 


[From History of the Protestant Dis- 
senters, from the Revolution, in 1 Vol. 
Svo. By Joshua Toulmin, D. D.—Pp. 
331—342.) 

OHN BUNYAN_ was born of 

@JF honest but poor parents, at Elstow, 

in Bedfordshire, in 1628. His father 

was a tinker: his education consisted 
only in being taught to read and 
write; and afier he was grown up, he 
followed his father's occupation. In 

1645, he served as a soldier in the 

Parliament's army at the siege of Lei- 

cester. In his youth he was very 

vicious, and greatly corrupted the 
manners of his young companions. 

He became at length a thoughtful and 

pious man. Different incidents seem 

to have awakened the principle of 
conscience in his breast, and to have 
led him into deep, serious and peni- 
tent reflections. ‘he reproof of a wo- 
man, a notoriously wicked character, 
addressed to him with sharpness, when 
he was cursing and swearing in a 
vehement manner, and reproaching 
him as able to spoil all the youth in 
the town, filled him with shame, and 
determined him to refrain from that 
profane practice. An accidental con- 
versation with a poor man on religion 
induced him to apply himself to read- 
ing the scriptures; which was fol- 
lowed by such a reformation, both in 
his words and life, that the change in 
his manners filled his neighbours with 
astonishment, and converted their for- 
mer censures of his conduct into com- 
mendation and praise. A‘casual con- 
ference also with four poor women, 
into whose company he fell at Bedford, 
on the subject of the new birth, left 
very serious impressions on his mind. 
He himself, it appears, , ascribed his 
conversion, principally, or in the 
first instance, to a-sudden voice from 
heaven, saying, “ Wilt thou leave thy 
sins, and go to heaven; or have thy 
sins, and go to hell?” and accosting 
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him when he was at play with his 
companions. ‘This excited such an 
astonishment, that he immediately 
left his sport, and looking up to hea- 
ven, whence the voice seemed to come, 
he thought he saw the Lord Jesus 
looking down upon him and threaten- 
ing him with some grievous punish- 
ment for his irreligious practices. 
This supposed phaenomenon indicated 
a state of mind previously much agi- 
tated and affected with conscious guilt, 
aided by the force and vivacity of an 
imagination strongly tinetured with 
enthusiasm, of the influence of which 
his history affords various instances ; 
for on other and future occasions he 
conceived that he saw visions and 
heard voices from heaven. The turn 
of his thoughts, and the natural power 
of fancy, presenting images suitable 
to his remorse and fears, were as really 
the means which a gracious Providence 
employed to bring him to repentance, 
and the effect was the same, as if a 
real supernatural impression had been 
made on his ear, or a miraculous scene 
had been presented to his eye. He 
became a man of sincere piety and 
blameless morals; though the latter 
did not screen him from malicious and 
groundless calumnies; and the former 
was unhappily accompanied with great 
bigotry and a censorious spirit. When 
he married, he was extremely poor, 
not having so much furniture as even 
a dish or a spoon, and all the portion 
his wife brought him, consisted in two 
hooks, “ ‘The plain Man's Path-way to 
Heaven,” and “The Practice of Piety.” 
After his conversion he was baptized 
by Mr. Gifford, the minister of the 
baptist church, in Bedford, and ad- 
mitted a member of it about the year 
1655.' His talents and gifts and reli- 
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' Loug before the year 1650, there were 
in this town and neighbourhood pious per- 
sons, who felt a detestation of episcopal 
superstition and tyranny, and united in 
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vious spirit attracted the attention of 
this congregation, amongst whom he 
for some time gave a word of exhort:- 
tion, or led their worship, till they 
called him to the character of a public 
minister, and set him apert to that 
office by fasting and prayer. He was 
a popular preacher, and generaliy 
spoke with much fluency and with 
great effect. A Cambridge scholar, 
who afierwards became a very emment 
minister in the county, is particularly 
mentioned as an instance of the power 
and success of his preaching. Mr. 
Bunyan was to appear on a week-day 
in the pulpit of a church in a country 
village, in the connty; and a great 
number of people was collected toge- 
ther to hear him. The Cambridge 





searching after non-conformists, called iu 
thatday Puritans. The chief among these 
were the Rev, Mr. Man, Mr. John Grew, 
Mr. John Eston, and Mr. Anthony Har- 
rington. They neither were nor desired to 
be formed into a church; but were zealous 
to edify each other, and to promote the 
gospel by their liberality and friendship. 
Always keeping a door open, and a table 
furnished, for those ministers and chris- 
tians who evinced a zeal for the purity and 
practice of religion. About the year 1650 
came among them Mr. John Gifford, a na- 
tive of Keat, who had been a great royalist 
and a major in the king's army; but had 
been recently under deep religious impres- 
sions, and had commenced preacher. His 
lubours in that character were acceptable, 
and successful in awakening in the minds 
of some a religious concern, and in en- 
gaging these friends of piety to form them- 
se!ves inte achurch, of which he was chosen 
the pastor or elder 

* The principles on which they entered 
into fellowship one with another, and on 
which they received new members inte 
their Christian association, were faith in 
Chris! aud holiness of life, without re- 
spect to this or that cireumstance of opi- 
nion ia outward or circumstantial poluts, 
By these means faith and holiness were 
encouraged, love and amity were main- 
tained, disputing and occasional janglings 
were avoided, and many that were weak in 
faith were confirmed in the principles of 
eternal life.’ * In consistency with the 
larwe basis, on which this church was con- 
stituted, its next minister, Mr. Bunyan. 
was an advocate for the mixed communion 
of Christinas, who differed in Opinion on 
the questions relative to baptisin. : 








* Thomson's Collections. Vol. i. Bedford 
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student riding by at the time inquired, 
what meant the concourse of people? 
lie was told that one Bunyan, a tinker, 
was to pre ich there; in a sportive 
mood he committed his horse to the 
care of a boy, saving, “ he was re- 
solved to hear the tinker prate,” and 
went into the church. Elis attention 
was fixed; he was affected and im- 
pressed; he came out serious and 
thoughtful, and much changed ; and 
would, when he could gratify his 
taste, hear none but the ¢ténker fora 
long time. ‘The learned Dr. Owen, 
the vice-chancellor of the Univewity 
of Oxford, countenanced his ministerial 
labours and attended his sermons. The 
intolerance of the government, in a 
few years, put a stop to this course of 
services. On the 12th of November, 
1660, he was requested to preach at 
Gansel, near Harlington, in Bedford- 
shire ; and there he was apprehended 
by virtue of a warrant granted by 
Francis Wingate, Esq. a. justice of 
peace, before whom he was taken, 
and then committed to Bedford gaol. 
After an imprisonment ef seven weeks 
he was tried on an indictment at Bed- 
ford quarter-sessious; charged with 
“ having devilishly and perniciously 
abstained from coming to church to 
hear divine service; and with being 
« common upholder of several unlaw- 
ful meetings and conventicles, to the 
great disturbance and distraction of 
the good subjects of this kingdom, 
contrary to the laws of our sovereign 
Lord the king.” All, it has been 
justly observed, that John Bunyan 
had been guilty of, though it was 
alleged to be thus “ devilish and per- 
nicions, and so wickedly calculated to 
disturb and distract the good people of 
England,” was merely worshipping 
God according to the dictates of his 
own Conscience, and endeavouring to 
propagate his own religious opinions. 
But even the facts stated in this ridi- 
culous indictment were not proved, 
no witnesses were produced against 
him: but some words which came 
from him in the course of a conversa- 
tion with the justices, were takén for 
a conviction and recorded: he was 
sent back to prison, under this sen- 
tence, to le there for three months : 
and if he did not then engage to hear 
divine service, and attend in the 





* Crosby, vol. iii, p. 65. 
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his commitment, he head been married 
almost two years, oll the tollow tog 
assizes addressed herself to ihe judge Ss; 
but the justices had prejudiced them, 
to the utmost thev could, agin lim. 
Sir Matthew tlale who was one of 
peared to Sema nothing 

had the matter 

him, seemed 
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of his history indeed 

come judicially before 
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vised his wite to procure a wit of 


Bunyan and his friends 


error; but 
poor, or too little ae 


were ciiher too 

qua unted with such matters, to take 
the necessary steps to obtain his en- 
largement. ‘The sentence of banish- 
ment was never executed against him; 
but he was detained in prison from 
SESSIONS TO SCSSIONS, from assizes to 
assizes, without being brought before 
the judges, and obtaining permission 
to ple: mn his cause, till lis imprison- 
ment lasted twelve years. He endured 
the evils of this long confinement with 
perfect resignation and patience; learnt 
to make long-tagged thread-laces, and 
supported himself by it; and wrote 
many of his tracts, though his library 
is said have consisted only of his 
Bible and the Book of Martyrs. His 
enlargement at last is ascribed to the 
compassion and interest of the worthy 
prelate Dr. Barlow, bishop of Lincoln, 
and to the interference of Dr. Owen.’ 
There was an existing law, which in- 
vested a bishop with the power to 
release a prisoner, situated as was Mr. 
Bunyan, if any two persons would join 
in acautionary bond that heshould con- 
form in half ayear. Dr. Owen readily 
consented, on being requested, to give 
his bond. ‘The bishop, on application 
being made to him, declined availing 
himself of his episcopal prerogative ; 
but as the law provided that, in case 
of a bishop's refusal, application should 
be made to the Lord Chancellor to 
issue out an order to take the cau- 





> Biographia Britannica, by Kippis and 
others, vol. iii. article Bunyan, page 12, 
note I. 
* She was his second wife. 


§ British Biography, vol. vi, p. 106. 
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preaching, 
and in case 


io whom, at the time of 
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tionary bond aud release the prisoner, 
the bishop proposed this mode of pro- 
more safe for himself at 
as he had many 


Cecuulh as 
that critical time, 
enemies, and promised a compliance 
with the order ofthe chanceilor. This 
measure, though it wes not so direct 
as the other, anc was more expensive, 
was adopted, and Mir, Bunyan was 
lu the last year of his im- 
pbrisonment, 1671, on the death of 
Nir. Gitiord, he had been unanimously 
chosen to succeed him in the pastoral 
onice,. 

\tter his enlargement, he employed 
hiniself in preaching and writing ; and 
nade journies into various parts of the 
kingdom to visit pious persons of his 
own religious views, which visitations 
fixed on him the title of “ Bishop 
Bunyan.” Wher James U, published 
his declaration for the liberty of con- 
science in 1687, though he saw it pre- 
ceeded not from kindness to Protestant 
Dissenters, and his piercing judgment 
anticipated the black cloud of slavery 
which the sunshine of transient liberty 
was intended to introduce, yet he 
thought it right to improve the pre- 
sent day; and by the contributions of 
his followers built a public meeting- 
house at Bedford, in which he con- 
stantly preached to large congrega- 
tions. It was his constant practice 
also, after his liberty, to visit London 
once a year; where he preached in 
several places, particularly in South- 
wark, to numerous auditors, with 
great acceptance. At last he fell, not 
a victim to the malignant spirit of per- 
secution, but a sacrifice, in the event, te 
the pacific kindness of his own heart. 
A young gentleman having fallen under 
the resentment of his father, requested 
Mr. Bunyan's reconciliatory oftices to 
make up the breach. He undertook 
and happily effected this benevolent 
office. . On his return to London, 
from the journey which it occasioned, 
he was overtaken with excessive rains, 
and contracted a cold from being very 
wet, which brought ona violent fever, 
that in ten days put a period to his life 
at the house of Mr. Straddocks, 
grocer, on Snow-hill, on the 12th of 
August, in the 60th year of his age. 
According to the description of his 
person and the delineation of his cha- 
racter, drawn by the continuator of 
his life, “ he appeared in countenance 
to be of a stern and rough temper, 
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but was in his conversation mild and 
affable; not given to loquacity or 
much discourse in company, unless 
some urgent occasion required it ; ob- 
serving never to boast of himself or his 
parts, but rather seem low in his own 
eves, and submitted himself to the 
judgment of others; abhorring lying 
and swearing; being just, in all that 
lay in his power, to his word; not 
seeming to revenge injuries, loving to 
reconcile differences, and making 
friendship with all; he had an excel- 
lent discernment of persous, being of 
good judgment and quick wit. As for 
his person, he was tall of stature ; 
strong-boned, though nor corpulent ; 
somewhat of a ruddy face, with sh up 
and sparkling eyes; wearing his hair 
on his upper lip after the old British 
fashion; his hair reddish, but m his 
latter days time had sprinkled it with 
grey; his nose well set, but not de- 
clining or bending; and his mouth 
moderately large; his forehead some- 
thing high, and his habit always plain 
and modest.’ 

“ When he arrived at the 60th year 
of his age, he had written books,” it 
has been observed, “ equal to the 
number of his years.” His works, 
which had been long printed in de- 
tached pieces on tobacco paper, were 
collected together and reprinted in 
1736 and 1737, in 2 vols. folio; and 
have since been reprinted in a fairer 
edition, particularly in one impres- 
sion with a recommendation from the 
pen of Mr. Geo. Whitfield. The Pil- 
grim’'s Progress had, in the year 1784, 
passed through upwards of fifty edi- 
tions. 

Bunvan, “ who had been men- 
tioned,’ says Mr. Granger, “ amongst 
the least and lowest of our writers, 
deserves a much higher rank than is 
commonly imagined. His master- 
piece is his ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ one 
of the most popular, and | may add, 
one of the most ingenious books in 
the English language.’ It gives us a 
clear and distinct idea of Calvinistical 
divinity. The allegory is admirably 
carned on, and the characters are 

ustly drawn and uniformly supported. 
Phe author's original and poetic genius 
shines through the coarseness and 











* Biographia Britannica, ut ante, note Z. 
? This observation, Mr. Granger observes 


m the margin, is not to be extended to the 
second part 





vulgarity of his language, and inti- 
mates that if he had been a master of 
numbers he might have composed a 
poem worthy of >penser himself. As 
this opinion may be deemed paradox- 
ical, | shall venture to name two per- 
sons of eminence of the same senti- 
ments one, the late Mr. Merrick, of 
Reading, who has been heard to say 
in conversation, ‘ that his invention 
was like that of tlomer;’ the other, 
Dr. Roberts, fellow of Eton college. 

The mixture of the dramatic and 
narrative, enlivening the style, Lord 
Kaimes remarks, has rendered the 
“ Pilorim’s Progress,” and “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” great favourites of the vulgar, 
and has been the cause of their having 
been translated into several Luropean 
languages Bunyan had such an ex. 
traordinary knack in amusing and 
parabolical compositions under the 
form of visions, that some thought 
they were communications made to 
him in dreams, and that he first really 
dreamt over the matter contained in 
his writings of this kind. ‘This no- 
tion was not a little propagated by his 
picture prefixed to some of his trea- 
tises, in which he is represented ina 
sleeping posture. An anonymous 
author in 1729, speaking of the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’’ remarked that “ it 
had infinitely outdone ‘'The Tale of 
a ‘Tub,’ which perhaps had not made 
one convert to infidelity ; whereas the 
Pilgrim’s Progress had converted 
many sinners to Christ.’ 

Dr Kippis, with great deference to 
the opinions of such judges as Mr. 
Merrick and Dr. Roberts, doubts whe- 
ther Bunyan could ever have been 
capable of rising to a production wor- 
thy a Spenser. The poverty, not 
with regard to numbers only, but to 
fancy, visible in the specimens of his 
versification, justifies an apprehen- 
sion, that with the best advantages of 
education he would scarcely have 
attained to complete poetical compo- 
sition. ‘ He had the invention, but 
not the other natural qualifications 
which are necessary to constitute a 
great poet. Ifhis genius had intended 
him to be any thing more than a poet 
in prose, it would probably, like 





* Granger's History of England, vol. iii. 
p. 348, 8vo. ed. 1779. 

® The above remarks are taken from 
Mr. Oldys’s MSS. See Biographia Britan- 
mica, utante, p. 13, note L, 
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Shakespeare's, have broken through 
every difficulty of birth and station. 
It may be added, that a learned 
bishop,'® whose practical writings 
elow with a devotional spirit, and 
whose commentaries are still in bigh 
estimation, published also an allegort- 
eal work, entitled “ The Pilgrim ;” 
hut not with a success or reputation 
that could in any degree rival Bun- 
van’s performance. 
this recollects that ata classical lesson, 
when he was at St. Paul’s school, Mr. 


The writer of 
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Allen, the learned editor of Demos- 
thenes, passed high encomiums on the 
latter work, as greatly superior in 
point of invention to the former, which 
has now sunk into oblivion. 

‘This article, it may be apprehended, 
has been carried to a length beyond 
the proportion of room it should oc- 
cupy in a work not professedly bio- 
graphical; but the singularity of the 
choracter will be admitted as an apo- 


low, m" 
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History of the Scholastic Philosophy. 
From Sharon Turner's History of Eng- 
land, from the Norman Conquest to the 

Accession of Edward the First. In one 

vol. dto. 1814, Pp. 490—501. | 
VT BMAL study most cultivated in Eng- 

land and in Europe by the more 
active minds in the twelfth century, 
was that mixture of logic and meta- 
physics which had characterized 
the Arabian philosophy, and which 
abounds in the works of the school- 
men, 

‘The human mind in its various ope- 
rations—the senses, and their percep- 
tions—the causes and essences, and 
relations of things—intellect in’ the 
abstract ; its logical exercitations—the 
divine nature, the future existence of 
the soul, and ihe anatomy of the 
organs of sense '—werefivourite topics 
with the great Arabian sages. ‘To men 
of their refined and acute minds, the 
specious works of Aristotle proved an 
irresistible temptation to fathom his 
apparent profundity, and to exercise 
themselves by his rules; and many 
Arabians became his translators and 





'© Bishop Patrick. 

'! Biographia Britannica; Granger's 
History of Eugland; British Biography, 
as before; and Crosby, vol. iii. p. 63—75. 

' Avicenna, in his treatise on the soul, 
Jetails his anatomy. He says the soul vi- 
vifies the animal from the heart. The heart 
is the first principle, and from that virtues 
emanate to the brain; of which some per- 
form their actions in this organ and its 
branches, and some proceed from it to 
external parts, as to the pupil and muscles 
of motion.—His theory of the functions of 
the brain, places the common sensoriuin in 
the anterior ventricles, and cogitation 
nnd memory in the two others: making 
the place of memory in the posterior one. 
Avicenna de Anima. 


commentators.’ Their example dif 
fused a taste for logic and for Aristotle, 
far beyond what Greece itself, in the 
highest prevalence of the Peripatetics, 
had ever experienced * 

Aristotle was first contemplated in 
the abstract. of Boethius, and in the 
introduction of Porphyry. ‘The Isa- 
goge of the latter is a concise com 
pendium of the system of the Stagy- 
rite, with easy ilustrations of his 
principal terms and definitions, and 
especially of his celebrated Predica- 
ments.¢ On this work Averroes 
commented ;’ and his commentary was 





? The Arabian account of Aristotle's 
writings, quoted by Casiri, 304—308, 
states the principal Arab translators and 
commentators of the various works of Aris. 
totle —Buhle, in his late copious edition 
of Aristotle, has prefixed a short notice of 
the Arabian interpreters of Aristotle, vol, i 
p 321. sipont, 1791. 

> The followers of Aristotle never 
formed more than a sect, in Greece. The 
Piatonists, the Epicureans, and the Aca. 
demies, were far more popular, At one 
time his writings were nearly lost in the 
Roman empire. 

* Porphyry, in his proemium to the 
Isagoge, professes to write it as a compen- 
dious introduction to Aristotle, abstaining 
from the loftier questions. It is a neat 
summary of Aristotle's logical system, with 
explanations and illustrations of his prin 
cipal terms and distinctions. T have ne 
where seen a better account of the Aristo. 
telian system. 

> Averroes says, ‘hat he expounds 
Porphyry at the the request of some friends ; 
but that, in his own opinion, this intro- 
duction was not necessary, because the 
great master’s terins were sufficiently in- 
telligible —Levi Ghersonides also made 
his annotations ; in which he remarks, that 
he differs from Aristotle in considering the 
art not to be science, but aa organum to 
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the Text-Book on which the Norman 
mouks lectured at Cambridge ln- 
gulf states himself to have stucied 
if Aristotle, and to have excelled m 
7 . low . lt Is probable (hat he studied 
Aristotle in Porphyry or Doetius. 
That this popular art made no one 
: wiser, and that the questions most 
' commonly discussed by it, were use- 
: less to every class of society, aur rea- 
sonable John of Salisbury remarked.’ 
Even Becket was admonished by him 
to avoid them.® And the sportive 
Mapes, ever looking «ro muind him with 
an eye prompt to notice the ridicuious 
exhibits, with correct satire, \ristotle 
as beating the air, and logie as raving 
with agitated lips.” We can now 
have no hesitation to characterize the 
logical works of Aristotle, as the most 
the most obscure, and the 
ancient philoso- 
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laborous, 
most useless trifles of 
phy. As the teacher of a 
verbal disputation distinct from the 
acquisition of Knowledge, he has been 
singularly successful. But of his me- 
thod, it has never been recorded that it 
has led the mind to one beneficial dis- 
covery, or established one true theory. 
It is merely the organization of eter- 
nal controversy. It is a moveable 
mechanism of words,'® whose active 





the scrences, by which the intellect may 
judge between the false and the true. P. 1 
Ingulf, Hist. Pp. 62 and 73. 
7 rey mg 1.2. c. 6. 
Ep. 1.1 p.47. 
eXere itatio interdum 
iuget ad tumorem. 


Ile says, 
scientiam 





® Est Aristoteles verberans a¢ra— 


Concussis wstuat iu labits logica, 


Le Sage's dese ription of his logical 





| students ts a good commentary on Mapes. 
Nos yeux etoient plein de fureur et nos 
' bouches ecumantes. On nous deveit plutot 
j prendre pour des possedés que pour des 
+ philosophe s.—We may learn how Mape $ 
bi was estimated by his contemporaries, from 
' an unpublished work of Giraldus. He 
i says of him; “ [tis time that I should turn 
; ad sales saporifero sapientia sale conditos, 
; be nrbanasque reprehensiones Oxonien. Ar- 
; : chidi. W. Mapi—tLib. de distine. MS. 
" Cotton Lib. Tib, B. 13 
di Hugo St. Victor, who died 1140, in 


e] sing philosophy under three heads, 
Logica, Ethiea and Theoricawhile he allets 
to his theorica, physics and mathematics, 
very sensibly ascribes to logic only wen 
“ Logica de vocibus ; ethica de moribus ; 
theoriea de rebns tractat.”’ In Spec. Eccl. 
ap. Bib. Mag. vol. x p. 1363. 
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powers no use can exhaust, no hosti. 
lity defeat. But this specious quality 
interested our ancestors ; and we must 
admit that they were for a time bene. 
filed by its adoption. ‘They had jo 
knowles lve to make a better use of, 
and they were surrounded by a super- 
stition becoming tyrannical, 
inseusibly to itseti, whose tendeney 
was to paralyze their faculties, and to 
extinguish judgment in slavish credu 
itv. But the Aristotelian logic was 


per ’ 
pie Phaps 


a weapon of the busy mind, always 
hewing the fetters that were ever 
forging to coniine it! ‘Though it 


exercised itself on words, the exercise 
was freedom, the activity was health, 
because it educated men to think and 
argue; and argument was victory 
against political theology.’ As Pro- 
vidence took care that true knowledge 
should pour in at the same period, 
Aristotle, pursued by experimental 
philosophy, became a master always 
tending to make scholars wiser than 
himself. His tuition certamly gene 
ited vivacity and acuteness of intel- 
leet; and mind, thus excited, fastening 
afterwards on better knowledge, per- 
ceived the inanity of its former pre- 
ceptor, and emancipated itself from 


his shackles by the very vigour 
, 

which he had created. Persons were 

perpetually deserting the logical 

schools, to cultivate more satisfactory 


knowledge;'? and logic, thus com- 
bined and governed hy physical sci- 
ence, operated at last only to improve 


—_ 





'! How sensible the zealous friends of 
the Romish system were of this, we may 
infer from Peter, the Abbot Cellensis, whe 
flourished about 1180. In his Mystica 
Expositio, dedicated to our John of Salis- 
bury, he says, ** The Aristotelian grove 
is not to be planted near the altar, lest we 
shonld darken-the sacraments of faith by 

endless and superflnous disquisitions, which 
are nsefnl only to the subversion of their 
hearers.” Bib. Mag. vol. ix. p. 919. 

'? The emphatic words of St. Bernard, 
shew the eagerness with which the new 
style of reasoning was received, and 
important effects. Their books fly; 
their darkness invades cities and castles; 
they pass from nation to nation, from one 
kingdom to another. A new gospel is fa- 
bricated for peoples and states ; a new faith 
is proposed, a very different foundation is 
laid, for that which was anciently esta- 
blished.”” Abel. Epist. P. 273... 

'§ See Friar Bacon, in his Opus Ma- 


gus. 
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the judgment, to create a spirit of 


criticism, and to naturalize an inde- 
pendence and an activity of inquiry, 
which has contributed powerfully to 
strengthen and enlarge the British in- 
tellect. 

it was in the eleventh century that 
this new species of dialectic philoso- 
phy sprang up in vigour, and spread 
for two ages with unceasing popula 
rity; and upon an attentive compa 
vison of all the facts that can be traced 
as to its origin, I think that the Brit 
ish islands and their Bretagne colony, 
may justly claim the credit of its ex- 
istence in Christian Hurope. 

The man who first introduced into 
the west that subtilizing spirit of lo- 
gical and metaphysical reasonmg on 
theabstract subjectsofhuman thought, 
which characterize the schoolmen,was 
Jolin the Irishman, usually called Jo 
annes Scotus, or /rigena, which im- 
plies “ born in Erin,” or treland. 
tle was the favoured literary friend of 
two of the greatest sovereigns of mo- 
dern times, Charlemagne and Al- 
fred;"* aud in his book, De Divisione 
Natura, he has left us a curious spe- 
cimen of his refined metaphysical 
reasoning.’ He had derived the 
spirit and some of the matter from 
those Grecian dogmatists, who had 
studied theology with the eyes of 
Aristotle ;'° and it is in his hands, as 
it was iu their’s, little else than a well 
organized skeleton of plausible phrase. 
Adding to their dialectical subtleties 
his own refining genius, he produced 
and elaborate work, which 
rarely informs the 


an acute 
exercises, but 


't Hist. Angl. Sax, vol, p. 877-379. 

‘> Anastasius said truly, in his letter to 
Charles, that he was astonished. how such 
a Vir barbarus, placed in the very ends of 
the world, so remote from conversation 
with mankind, as this Irishman John was, 
could comprehend such things with his 
intellect, and transfuse them inte another 
language soably. He justly aseribes it to 
his vivacious genius, that quality in whieh 
Ireland has uever been deticient.—Sed hoe 
operatus est ille artifex spiritus qui hune 
ardentem pariter et loquentem feeit, Anast. 
ap. Testim. prefixed by Gale to his edition 
of the work. 

1° Eriyvena refers to the works ascribed 
to Dionysius Areopagita, aud to Gregorius 
Theologus, as his sources ;—and also to 
Maximus, whose Scholia on Gregory he 
translated into Latin, See them printed 
at the end of bis own work, Oxon. 1081 
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mind.'? It amused a few at the time 
of its first appearance; but it pro- 
duced no immediate fruit either in 
England or in France. This is not 
to be regretted. It would but have 
revived those pernicious controversies 
which the Arabian imposture 
had emancipated the world. It had 
also bad tendencies. It went to coun- 
tenance that pantheistic theory, which 
gives to Atheism a colour that has 
seduced a Spinoza and a Toland,'* 

| has even found votaries among 


fron 


and 
the Bramins of Hindustan.’ 

li has been remarked that no heresies 
appeared in the tenth century. It is 
an observation ominous of evil to 
mankind. It announces a death-like 


= _——— -— 


'7 Mr, Berrington has ably stated the 
substauce of Erigena’s work, * He di- 
vides it into, that which creates, and is 
not created; that which is created, and 
creates ; that which is created, and doth 
not create; and that which neither creates, 
nor is created.’—Under these heads, he 
comprises all things, mixing sacred 
with profane, and heaping paradox on 
paradox ; from which, however, this ge- 
veral doctrine is deduced, that as all 
things originally were contained in God, 
and proceeded from him into the different 
classes by which they are now distinguished, 
so shall they finally return to him, and be 
resolved into the source from which they 
came; in other words, that as before the 
world was created, there was no being but 
God, and the causes of all things were in 
hin; so, after the end ef the world, there 
will be no being but God, and the causes 
ofall things in him, This tinal resolution 
he elsewhere denominates deification, or, 
in the Greek language, which he affected 

Sewoig! Lit, Hist. p. 173. 

is John was the author of the Voealem, 
or, as it was afterwards called, the nominal 
and universal system, which Abelard de- 
fended, Of this, Bayle says, * Spinozaism 
is but an extension of this opinion, for, ac. 
cording to the disciples of Seot, the uni- 
versal natures are indivisibly the same in 
each of the tmdividuals. The human na- 
ture of Paul is individually the same as 
that of Peter, Hence, Spinoza said, there 
is but one substance in the universe, and 
all that we see is a modification of it,” 
Diet \ oc. 

‘9 The Bramin who conversed with M. 
Diemer, expressed the doctrine with a sim- 
plicity that best elucidates its absurdity. 
* The whole universe, is God; whatenow 
speaks inme, is God; what animates a dog, 
is God; and wheu he retires out of the dog, 
the dog must die immediately.”’—Christ. 
(ibs “ept 1814 
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torpor of mind, fatal to human pro- 
gress ;*° for, while many minds think, 
some will diverge into eccentricities 
which will benefit the rest of the 
world, if right, or be ridiculed and 
exploded, if wrong. In no age was 
knowledge, religion, or morals, at a 
lower ebb, than in the tenth. In no 
age can the mind be impartially exer- 
cised without some diversity from 
existing opinions; but wise men will 
always look upon those eccentricities 
as transitory projectiles, that, if not 
kept up by the force of controversy, 
always tend to fall out of sight and 
notice. 

From the time that the sciences 
were cultivated by the Arabs in Spain, 
some of their illuminating rays began 
to penetrace the darkness of Europe. 
The Spanish Christians, in the ninth 
century, studied at the Aral seminaries, 
and, in the next, French ecclesiastics 
went thither in search of knowledge, 
as Gerbert, who became lope in 1000. 
In the works of the disciples of his 
scholar Fulbert, we may trace marks 
of this intercourse, in some of the il- 
lustrations of their reasoning ;*' and 
it is probable, that the conversation 
and attainments of the minds ac- 
quainted with Arab studies, excited 
in many others unusual curiosity and 
the spirit of disquisition. 

The person who seems to be best 
entitled to the name of the father of the 
Scholastic Philosophy, was Roscelin 
of Bretagne.—A prelate, almost his 
contemporary, says, “ Breiague is full 
of clerks, who have acute minds, and 





*° Dupin mast have felt this, for in ac- 
counting for there being no heresy, after 
remarking that the sober people contented 
themselves with implicit faith, he adds~— 
* and the profligate abandoned theinselves 
to gross sensualities, satisfying their bru- 
tal appetites, rather than to the vices of 
the mind, te which only ingenious persons 
are liable.” Eccl. Hist. Cent. 10. c. 6. 

** As Adalman, in his treatise against 
Berengarius, a model of benign and truly 
Christian controversy. Bib. Mag. vol. iii, 
p. 167—171. It begins very kindly :-— 
“ IT have called you my collectaneum, on 
account of that dulcissimum contubernium, 
which I had with you when a youth in the 
Academy at Chartreux, under our yenera- 
ble Socrates (Fulbert). I conjure you by 
those private evening conversations which 
he often had with us in the garden near 
the chapel, when he besought us with tears 
to keep on in the right way,” Ac. 


apply them to the arts; but as to 
other concerns, it is fertile oily of 
blockheads.” One of these clerks was 
Roscelin, who, the same author says, 
‘“‘ first in our times established the 
sententiam vocum.”** He was the 
earliest preceptor of Abelard, also a 
Breton. Abelard was born about 
eight miles from Nantz. His father, 
though a knight, had imbibed so great 
a love for letters, that he determined 
to have his son well instructed in them 
before he learned the use of arms, 
although his eldest child. Abelard 
became so attached to study, that he 
says of himself, he left the pomp of 
military glory with the prerogatives 
of primogeniture to his younger bro- 
ther; and, preferring the dialectical 
art, he resolved to distinguish himself 
in it.*? 

He rambled over various provinces, 
disputing wherever he heard that the 
study of this art flourished. He came 
at last to Paris, about 1100, where this 
new topic then chiefly prevailed. Wil- 
liam de Champeaux was the famous 
teacher there* Abelard became his 
pupil; and interested his master, 
though he often veutured to argue 
with him, and sometimes to confute 
him. Abelard soon became ambiti- 
ous of being a preceptor himself. This 
intention roused the jealousy and at- 
tacks of De Champeaux. But some 
great patrons favouring the young 
aspirant, he obtained leave to open a 
school, which he soon transferred to 
Paris; his fame and scholars multi- 
plying as those of his master de- 
creased, 

Iiiness, brought on by excess of 
study, compelled him to re-visit his 
native air. His master in the mean- 


*? Otto Frisingins de Gest. Fred. ce. 47. 
p. 433. 

*3 These and the following particulars 
are taken from Abelard’s account ofhimself, 
printed at the head of his works. It is an 
interesting piece of biography; and if 
Rousseau had read it, might have con- 
vinced him that his idea of writing his 
** Confessions’’ was not so original as he 
thought. 

*4 It was to him that Hildebert, bishop 
of Tours, addressed his first letter, congra- 
tulating him on his conversion from-the 
secular science of the age to true philoso- 
phy, or religion. Ep. 1. So that Cham- 
peaux started like Abelard, a disputatious 
layman at first. He was named the Ve- 
nerable Doctor. 
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time had been made a bishop, and 
held his schools in a monastery. Abe- 
lard went to study rhetoric under 
him. His progress and controversies, 
and tuition, again excited his master’s 
displeasure; and Abelard, on his 
father’s turning monk, beiag recalled 
by his mother, travelled afterwards 
to Laon, to hear Anselm, another ap- 
plauded teacher. He describes him, 
as he might perhaps have been de- 
scribed himself, to have had a great 
flow of words, with small sense; luxu- 
riant foliage, with but scanty fruit. 
But here the restless avarice of fame 
pursued him. He thought he could 
lecture on the Scriptures better than 
Anselm, though he says he had known 
nothing ofthem before. He attempted 
it, and was preferred. His new mas- 
ter’s persecution drove him again to 
Paris, and he remained quietly there 
for some years, reading glosses on 
Ezekiel. He states himself to have 
got money here, as well as reputation, 
but to have become immoral.®° His 
intercourse with Heloise, and its un- 
fortunate termination, occurred at this 
period, Recovering from its disasters, 
and his scholars pressing him for hu- 
man and philosophical reasons in sup- 
port of the Trinity, he wrote a book 
upon it, which darkened the rest of 
his life with trouble and dispute. His 
book was burnt; he was ordered to 
repeat the Athanasian Creed, of which 
he says, “I read it, amid sighs and 
sobs and tears, as well as I could,”’*’ 
He was then sent to a cloister, to be 
confined; and afterwards obtaining 
leave to go into a solitude, he went 
into a wilderness. Scholars eagerly 
followed him from cities and castles, 
living with him there on bread and 





*5 This Anselm died 1117: he was the 
author of a Gloss on the Old and New Tes- 
tament, which has been praised and print- 
ed. There was another Anselm at the 
same time, an episcopus Lucensis, whose 
work ia defence of Gregory VII., against 
his Antipope, is in the Bib. Mag. v. xv. p. 
724 


26 He owns the corrupting effects of 
prosperity on his mind—mundana tran- 
quillitas vigorem enervat animi et per car- 
uales illecebras facilé resolvit. He adds, 
“ while I thought I was the only philoso- 
pher in the world—frana libidini corpi 
laxare, qui antea vixeram continentissim¢.”’ 
e. 5. p. 9. 

*7 Legi inter suspiria, singultas, et la- 
erymas, prout potui. ¢,9. p. 25. 
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herbs, lying on straw, and making 
clods of earth their tables.* They 
supplied him with necessaries, they 
enlarged his little oratory; till at 
length they raised the monastery, 
which he called the Paraclete. His 
fame now spread over the whole 
world. He was attacked by the cele- 
brated St. Bernard,*®® on many points. 
He answered him iv several letters.*’ 
He continued an affectionate and in- 
tellectual correspondence with He- 
loisa, become an abbess, encouraging 
her good resolutions, and exhorting 
her to piety. His genius was so ad- 
mired, his eloquence was so impres- 
sive, and his subtlety so attracting 
that we find not only England and 
Normandy sent him scholars, but 
even Rome; and also Flanders, An- 


jou, Poitou, Gascony, Spain, Ger- 


many and Sweden,*' so that he was 
really an intellectual Goliath of his day, 
as his sainted, but martial antagonist, 
aspiring to be a victorious David, de- 
nominates him.” 








*8 Scholares ceperunt undique concur- 
rere, et relictis civitatibus et castellis, 
solitudinem inhabitare, et pro delicatis 
cibis, herbis agrestibus et pane cibariv 
vietitare et pro mollibus stratis, eulmum 
sibi et stramen cumparare et pro mensis 
glebas erigere. ¢. xi. p. 28. Another 
proof of the avidity with which mankind 
seek intellectual improvement wherever it 
is to be had. 

*9 Mr. Berrington’s account and warm 
panegyric of St. Bernard will be read with 
pleasure, 278—284. But his early life 
seems to have been not so active as his pa- 
negyrist describes, for his contemporary 
antagonist, Berengarius, says to him— 
‘* Men are surprised to find in you, who 
are ignorant of the liberal arts, such a flow 
of eloquence.—We have heard, that, from 
almost the first rudiments of your youth, 
you made mimic songs, and popular me- 
lodies: nor do we speak from uncertain 
opinion. Did you not seek to conquer 
your brothers, in contests of rhyme, and 
the ingenuity of acute invention?” He 
admits, however, that Bernard’s fame had 
spread his writings over the world—cireum 
quoque fama divulgat. He even adds, 
caput tuum nubes tangebat. Ep. Abel. 

. 302. 

M30 Their controversial epistles are printed 
in Abelard’s works. 

3} So says his friend Fuleo, prior; and 
that no distance, no mountains, no og 
could deter scholars from flocking to him. 
Ep. Ab, 218. ' 

3% Procedit Golias procero ore, Ke. 
with Arnold of Brescia for bis squire 
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It is obvious from Abelard’s own 
account of his life, that an ardent 
vanity, and an ungovernable vivacity 
of mind, were his prevailing qualities. 
‘That he rushed in “ where angels fear 
to tread,” is most true." ‘Those aw- 
ful topics connected with the divine 
nature, which the Greeks were as 
fond of agitating as if they had con- 
cerned a mineral or a bird, which 
they could examine as they pleased, 
and of which they had full and_ visi- 
ble knowledge, he was eager to dis- 
cuss and proud to revive.* His pre- 
sumption brought again into fashion 
those pernicious exercises of the mind, 
which only end in new collocations of 
words, new absurdities, and new re- 
sentments. His rashness made others 
vindictive. He provoked persecutions, 
discreditable to those who used them, 
and always ineffective to cure the 
evil they seek to remedy,** but of which 





Bernard goes on to say, that all eyes were 
turned upon him, to go out to meet him. 
Abnui tum quia puer sum ; et ille vir bel- 
lator ab adolescentid. Ep. p. 275. This 
letter to the Pope closes with that vindic- 
tive feeling, which has disgraced so many 
disputants of the Romish church. He calls 
his opponents vulpes, and declares they 
should be exterminated with a strong 
hand. He even tells the Pope, that God 
made him great from a small condition, ut 
evellas et destruas, p. 274. But the age 
was an age of violence. 

53 St. Bernard’s letters, from 271 to 
294, will shew the opinions on which he 
was conflicting with Abelard. 

'* The world was then so ignorant of 
natural philosophy, that Abelard failed to 
perceive the great distinction which en- 
lightened reason will always make of the 
things, which we can minutely scrutinize 
and thoroughly understand, and those of 
which, although equally certain as to their 
existence, we shall never in this world 
attain particular knowledge. The nature 
of the Sun and Stars is, and will here re- 
main, as unknown to us as that of the all- 
gracious Deity. But Abelard was anxious, 
de omnibus reddere rationem, even of the 
things which are supra rationem; and to be- 
lieve nothing which he could not ratione 
attingere (Ep. p. 277); and by thus abus- 
ing a noble principle, from not justly dis- 
eriminating its applicability, he consumed 
in Vanity and vexation those talents, which, 
directed to the mathematical or physical 
sciences of the Arabians, might have ad- 
vanced the march of knowledge perhaps 
two centuries. 

** I remember to have heard Mr. Fox 
say in the House of Commons, I thought, 
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his own intemperance must be fairly 
considered as one of the exciting causes, 
We now find that these dangerous 
subjects on which Abelard so eagerly 
employed himself, have no connexion 
with the improvement of knowledge 
or the progress of society.’ Science 
and literature have at last agreed to 
leave them to the silent and reverent 
meditation of the pious hour, with 
which the public ought never to be 
disturbed. But the world had not 
attained to this wisdom in the days of 
Abelard; and therefore the mighty 
talents of himself and his brother 
schoolmen were as uselessly, but less 
harmlessly employed, than if they had 
“« wasted their sweetness on the desert 
air.” °7 But*his mind improved with 
sobering years ; his final opinions are 
expressed with modesty, temperance, 
and an anxious assertion of his since- 
rity and good intention, which every 
candid reader will peruse with sym- 
pathy and respect.” 

(To be concluded in our next Number.) 





with great truth---“* I declare, I do not 
know how to fight opinion; but this I am 
sure of, that neither swords nor bayonets, 
racks nor dungeons, can extinguish or pre- 
ventit.”’ History sufficiently shews, that 
erroneous opinions, if left to themselves 
will naturally expire as society improves, 
Persecution gives them vitality, activity, 
diffusion, and a dangerous venom, whose 
operations usually terminate in the destruc- 
tion of the persecuting power, as well as of 
the persecuted individuals. 

36 Abelard could sometimes see the folly 
of the abuse of mind, which he certainly 
practised himself; for he says truly of 
others---Cavenda est libido rixandi, et 
puerilis quadam ostentatio decipiendi ad- 
versarium, Sunt enim multa, qux appellan- 
tur sophismata, false conclusiones ratio- 
num, et plerumque ita veras imitantes, ut 
non solum tardos, et ingeniosos etiam 
minus diligenter attentos decipiant. Ep. 
iv, p. 239. 

37 I will never apologize for persecution, 
because I am satisfied it is unwise as well 
as wicked; but I cannot wonder at it, when 
I read of such unprincipled egotists as Si- 
mon Churnai, a doctor at Paris in 1201, 
who, having acquired great popularity 
and applause for an eloquent and orthodox 
lecture on theology and the Trinity, was so 
foolish as to exclaim, “ O little Jesus! 
how greatly have I confirmed and exalted 
your law.—If I had chosen to have attacked 
it, I could have destroyed it by much strong- 
er reasons and objections.”’ Mat. Par. p.206. 
P bon See his Apologia seu Confessio, 330, 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


ie 


Reasons for rejecting the Calvinistic 
Theology. No. I. 

HE reasons which have been giv- 

en (pp. 22--24) and those which fol- 
low, for rejecting the orthodox faith owe 
their validity, if they have any, tothe 
fact, that Christianity, as it is propound- 
ed in the New Testament, does furnish 
a criterion by which it is lawful to 
try whatever professes to be Christian 
doctrine, in the moral attributes 
which it ascribes to the Supreme Be- 
ing, in its assertion of his moral cha- 
racter, that he is good and righteous 
and merciful, and in its representation 
of Christian doctrine as illustrative of 
the divine character. Mr. Chalmers, 
in his Evidence and Authority of the 
Christian Revelation, has furnished 
aguide that may assist Christians of 
every class in examining the strength 
of their fortress; and has deserved 
the thanks of every church and com- 
munity of Christians. His opinion, 
that Atheism is a better soil for Chris- 
tian truth than Theism, though sin- 
gular, is consistent with his declara- 
lion, that the mind of man must be 
submitted to the impression of revealed 
truth as a blank, free from all pre- 
conceived notions, derived from na- 
tural religion, moral philosophy, or 
rational theology. Maintaining, as he 
does, that we have no experience of 
God which is not gained by revela- 
lion, he does not scruple to call the 
attributes, which reason or natural 
religion has given to Deity, fancied 
attributes, and of course rejects them 
as a criterion of what is, or is not 
Christian doctrine. It is not neces- 
sary now to inquire, if it be possible 
for such a creature as man, having 
# moral nature, and of whom it may 
be doubted whether in the most de- 
graded state of barbarism he is ab- 
solutely divested of moral feelings, to 
bring into the school of revelation a 
aie which is not inscribed with 
any characters of morality and reli- 
gion. Let this be even admitted, yet 
if Christianity does itself assert the 
moral character of Deity, and declare 
what are his moral attributes, no 
Christian can consider these attributes 
as fancied, and no doctrine should be 
received as Christian doctrine, which 
appears to be subversive of that moral 
character. It may be said that, 


though the divine attributes must be 
acknowledged on the authority of re- 
velation, yet man is no judge of con- 
sistency between the attributes of 
God and his government of his crea- 
tures. But the gospel is so far from 
declaring the same, that it invites ex- 
amination, as its teachers did, recom- 
mending itself to every man’s con- 
science, and claiming intrinsic evi- 
dence on that ground. In proof of 
this it is necessary to refer only to 
the manner in which the apostles are 
said in the book of their Acts to have 
opened their message to Jews and 
Pagans. When they addressed the 
former, they reasoned with them from 
the scriptures of the Old Testament ; 
and such of their hearers, as were ho- 
nest and ingenuous, searched the 
scriptures daily, to see if the facts 
stated by the apostles agreed with the 
scriptures to which they were referred. 
If, for instance, contrary to the doc- 
trine of the Old Testament that God 
is one, the apostles had preached a 
plurality of Gods, this diebesitahicn 
would have been considered a suffi- 
cient refutation of the apostles’ doc- 
trine. Or if, instead of maintainin 

that God is holy, just and gvod, and 
ascribing to him such moral attributes 
as are declared in the scriptures of the 
Old Testament to constitute the moral 
character of God, they had represent- 
ed these attributes as imaginary, and 
endeavoured to persuade the Jews 
that they were altogether ignorant of 
God, and of his moral government 
of his creatures, this would have been 
considered, and must have been ad- 
mitted by the apostles themselves 
after their appeal to the Hebrew 
scriptures, to be a sufficient reason 
for rejecting their message. In their 
addresses tv Pagan auditors they made 
a different appeal. They referred 
them to the natural world, as giving 
proof of the existence, providence and 
goodness of God: “ For in him,” said 
Paul to the Athenians, “‘ we live, and 
move, and have our being, as certain 
also of your own poets have said, for 
we are also his offspring.” At Lystra, 
he reproved the eel of the e, 
declaring that God had not left him- 
self without witness among them, ii - 
that hedid good, and gave them rain 
from heaven and fruitful seasons, 
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filling their hearts with food and 
eladness. And in his epistle to the 
Romans he pronounces the Pagan 
guilty as well asthe Jew, because 
that when he knew God he did not 
choose to retain him in his knowledge, 
glorified him not as God, neither was 
thankful ; and becanse he transgressed 
the natural law of morality which 
was written in his heart. ‘These pas- 
sages are sufficient to prove, that the 
first teachers of Christianity, who had 
received their commission immediately 
from Jesus Christ, did not regard their 
hearers, whether Jews or Gentiles, as 
mep, who, being destitute of all mo- 
ral and religious knowledge, had no 
testin themselves what doctrine wasor 
was not of divine origin. On the con- 
trary, they referred the Jew to a prior 
revelation in the law and the prophets, 
and the Geutile to the evidence of the 
being, and goodness of God in the 
natural world ; and to his own moral 
faculties as suggesting to him a na- 
tural law of morality, the authority 
of which, far from being abrogated, 
was sustained and exalted by the 
Christian revelation. We are then 
justified on the principles of Chris- 
tianity itself in demanding a conso- 
nance between the undoubted dictates 
of reason and conscience, and what- 
ever professes to be a doctrine of re- 
velation : and if a system of opinions, 
said to be Christianity, is in direct 
opposition to those principles of mo- 
rality and religion to which the apos- 
tles confidently appealed, we have 
apostolic authority for denying that 
those opinions are Christianity. 

‘To the reasons which have been 
given for rejecting the Calvinistic 
ereed | shall now add, 4thly, If jus- 
tice means any thing in thevlogy, that 
proceeding cannot be just, which 
makes guilt to exist before the exis- 
tence of the accused, which affirms 
a sagt | in crime including all of 
human kind when the first man and 
woman only were in being, and which 
establishes this charge of confederacy 
on no better ground than the’ relation 
of consanguinity, maintaining that 
when Adam sinned all mankind sin- 
ned in him, or became guilty as well 
ashe. This is the genuine doctrine 
of the creed, and accordingly the As- 
sembly's Catechism declares, that all 
men are born under God's wrath and 
curse. I know indeed that many are 
willing to have the credit of orthodox 
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connexion and evangelical principles, 
who would tremble to subscribe the 
Calvinistic doctrine of imputed guilt ; 
and contract their faith within nar. 
rower limits, making hereditary de- 
pravity the corner-stone of their be. 
lief. In flying from impiety they are, 
however, entangled in inconsistency, 
If the guilt of Adam's sin cannot de- 
volve upon me, | cannot be blamed 
for its consequences. It is not my 
fault that | inherit a depraved nature, 
and it is not just that I be required 
to render such obedience to the divine 
law as is possible only to a nature 
which is not depraved. ‘To condemn 
me for the want of conformity to a 
law which was framed for purer na- 
tures, is to charge on me the blame 
of not possessing such a nature, to 
make me responsible for the conse- 
quences of Adam's offence, or, (for 
it is in fact the same) to impute to me 
the guilt of his offence. Since the ad- 
vocates of the doctrine of hereditary 
depravity maintain also, that perfect 
obedience to the law under which 
Adam was created is, notwithstand- 
ing, obligatory upon all men, and that 
whether the transgressions be few or 
many, no man can escape the punish- 
ment of that law without expiation, 
they do by implication extend the 
guilt of Adam's offence to all his pos- 
terity. Thus a judicial proceeding, 
which is declared to be a glorious il 
lustration both of the justice and 
merey of God implies, and even af- 
firms a community of guilt, where 
there was and could be no participa- 
tion of offence, establishing the aecu- 
sation on the sole ground of remote 
consanguinity and lineal descent. In 
the courts of Asiatic despots it has 
often been deemed politic to destroy 
root and branch, when only the head 
of the family has been found guiity ; 
but | should doubt that the people of 
Asia, subdued as they are to do ho- 
mage totyranny, have ever regarded 
such sweeping Vengeance as an il- 
lustrious demonstration of justice — 
5thly. According to the Calvinistic 
theology the evil which has resulted 
from Adam's offence far exceeds the 
good which is the result of the obe- 
dience and death of Christ. By the 
offence the whole race of man were 
brought into a state of guilt and mi- 
sery, and their doom, eternal woe, 
unalterably fixed, unless the judge 
himself shall interpose to save. He 
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has interposed ; but the benefit of the 
interposition is not commensurate 
with the fatal consequences of the of- 
fence, unless a part be made equal to 
the whole. Ali are ruined and a part 
are saved: yet, if the satisfaction was 
infinite, does not justice require, that 
the entire result of ev from Adam's 
offence, even admitting its guilt to 
be infinite, shonld be at once exter- 
minated, and that none of his poste- 
rity should come mto being under 
worse conditions than if Adam had 
never ofiended ? it may be said that 
were all men believers, the benefit of 
the atonement would be extended to 
all, and that it is therefore the fauit 
of man if the benefit is not commen- 
surate with the evil. But there ts 
ihis material difference in the dispen- 
sation of justice, by which sentence 
of death was pronounced upen ail 
men, and that of merey, by which 
a propitiation is set forth, that in the 
former all was absolute and uncon- 
ditional, and nothing suspended upon 
the concurrence, acquiescence, act, 
or volition of Adam's posterity ; while 
all the benefit of the latter is sus- 
pended upen an act of faith in him who 
shall receive the benefit. 
faith also depends upen the operation 
of the spirit of God ; and that opera- 
tion, not upon the will of man, but 
the election of God: andes that elec- 
tion embraces but a part of Adam's 
offspring, it follows undeniebly, that 
though all are comprehended im the 
concemnation and injury of Adam's 
ollence, a part oily receive or can re- 
ccive any benefit from the atonement 
by Christ. Let this supposed dis 
pensation of heaven be compared with 
Paul's view of the C hristian dispensa- 
tion in the 5th chapter of his epistle to 
the Romans. Whatever be the interpre- 
tation of his meaniny, it is manifest that 
he there aftirms the benefit of Christ's 
death greatly to exeeed the ruin of 
Adam’s offence. But if this betrue, the 
orthodox system is falve; and so directly 
is the final issue of the divine dis- 
pensations respecting man on that 
system opposed to the apostie’s de- 
claration, that it is inconceivable how 
the passage could have proceeded from 
the pen of any man who looked on to 
such an issue, and whose religious 
views had any consistency with those 
of the Calvinistic theologian. See the 
Epistle to the Romans, 5th chapter, 
from the ]5th verse to the _ nj 
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Sia, York, Feb. 13, 1805. 
} AVING reason to believe that 
mapy persons besides your cor- 
respondent Biblicus, [ix. 412 and 
6G89.} are desirous of hearing what 
progress has been made in the pro- 
posed Ldition of the Family Bible, 
| beg leave to inform such of them 
as may be readers of the Monthy 
Repository that it is proceeding with 
as much rapidity as the difficuity, aad 
importance of the work, and the other 
occupations in which f am much and 
necessarily engaged, will aliow. N ot 
more than tive months have elapsed 
since I felt myself authorized by a 
return of the lists of Subscribers, to 
enter upon my arduous task—and no 
oue who will for # moment refer to 
the Prospectus, and consider whiat 
that task is, will imagine, that eny 
great progress can yet have been made. 
| have promised, and every day more 
fully convinces me that it is essentially 
necessary, most carefully to revise the 
public version, ‘This is the first step 
in my undertaking, and till b have 
corrected the text, | cannot venture 
to write a single note. Let any one 
reflect upon what sueh a revision im- 
plies; upon the many difficulties which 
must arise in determining the true 
readings of the original text, upon the 
many obscure passages whieh after 
that process must stil remain, upon 
the time and labour required to com- 
pare even the principal of the ancient 
aid modern versions with our own, 
and he will net be surprised to learn 
that | am sti, and probably, for some 
time to come, shall be occupied, in 
this first part of my work, It is im- 
possible, at present, to fix any time 
when the Pentateueh—which Lappre- 
hend will form the first Part—will be 
ready for the press; but the subseri- 
bers may rest assured that no exer-. 
tion shall be spared to hasten the pub- 
lication, as much as shall beconsistent 
with other important duties incum- 
bent upon me, and the extreme care 
and caution which such a werk de- 
mands 
In reply to an inquiry in the first 
letter of Biblicus (M. Rep. Volk ix. 
p 412), Lbeg leave to state that bdo 
not mean to adopt the form of the 
common version, but to divide the 
text into suitable sections, and. parar 
graphs, and place the numbers by 
which: the chapters and, verses ase 
distinguished, in the margin, It, ia 
my intention, at present, to print at 
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the lower part of the page the notes 
illustrative and explanatory, so that 
they may be read conveniently with 
the text ; and to subjoin to the end of 
each book such notes as may be 
purely critical, or not properly adapt- 
ed to family reading. 1 bave been 
advised to publish a specimen, toge- 
ther with a list of the subscribers ; 
and when | shall have made a little 
further progress, I shall probably fol- 
low this advice. 

If any of your readers can favour me 
with a loan of any of the followmg 
works, for a short time, | shall be 
greatly obliged to them, and glad to 
give any reasonable security for their 
being safely returned. 

Le Long Bibliotheca Sacra. 
Edition. Folio. 1723. 

Walchii Biblioth. Theolog. 

Bahrdt Apparatus Criticus, &c. 

Astruc Genjertares sur ies Me- 
moires originaux dont Moyse s'est 
servi, &c. &c. 

Owen's Brief Account, Historical 
and Critical, of the Septuagint, &c. 

Iam, Sir, your's truly, 
C. WELLBELOVED. 
eo 
An Answer to“ A Catholic Christian's” 
Remarks. 


Flagrat vitio gentisque suoque. 
Sir, Feb. 17, 1815. 

A CORRESPONDENT in your 

Number (x. 33) under the sig- 
nature of “ A Catholic Christian,” 
has attacked with much vehemence 
some remarks | had made in your last 
vol. (ix. 558) on a note in Storer's 
Cathedrals, which I considered worthy 
of considerable reprehension. To avoid 
involving my remarks in reply, by 
answering separately to the observa- 
tions of one who is represented as “ a 
most decided Trinitarian,” and those 
of “ A Catholic Christian,” ] shall con- 
sider the latter answerable for every 
thing that has been advanced. The 
remarks are so blended together that 
it is not easy to separate them in the 
argument; and the Trinitarian's ob- 
servations are fully approved by “A 
Catholic Christian,” for he says they 
are “clear and unanswerable.” | et 
US s€e. 

The note-writer in question had 
said, ** We concur, however, with a 
most - and learned defender 
of the Christian faith, who has ably 
exposed the puerilities of Unitarian- 
ism, &c.” ] well knew that Mr. Jones 
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had done no such thing ; but not ex. 
pecting your readers to believe me 
gratuitously, | argued thus : Mr. Jones 
is himself an Unitarian, and being “a 
most ingenious and learned man,” it 
is scarcely to be supposed that he ex. 

osed the puerilities of his own system, 
My opponent answers this argument, 
by admitting the fact, that Mr. Jones 
isan Unitarian. But as he does this 
only parenthetically, he may think, 
perchance, that his argument is not 
affected by it. 

I argued again: that Mr. Jones's 
book is written consistently with Uni- 
tarianism, and inconsistently with or- 
thodoxy. To this no other answer is 
made than by objecting against me a 
mistake, which, were it fully substan- 
tiated, would not affect my conclusion. 
I inadvertently said that the main ob- 
ject of Mr. Jones's book is to attack 
orthodoxy. To adhere strictly to mat- 
ter of fact, and to obviate all cavil, I 
ought to have said as above, that his 
book is written in consistency with 
his sentiments as an Unitarian, and 
inconsistently with those of orthodoxy. 
Where is the difference in regard to 
my argument? Who will expect a 
book written consistently with Uni- 
tarian principles to “ expose the puert- 
ities of Unitariavism ?” 

Will “ A Catholic Christian,” or the 
writer of the note, have the goodness 
to say categorically what those “ pue- 
rilities of Unitarianism” are, which Mr. 
J. has exposed, and refer to the pages 
of his book where he has made the 
exposure? Until this be done, “ A 
Catholic Christian’s” argument is 
mainly defective, and receives but 
poor assistance from invective and de- 
clamation. 

When I observe, that surely “ it is 
impossible that the writer of the note 
sbould have read Mr. Jones's book,” 
(and | might have added, have known 
anything about his sentiments ) “ A Ca- 
tholic Christian” makes no attempt to 
prove the contrary; but his reply is 
in the following terms: “ This is an 
assertion certainly as bold, as dogma- 
tical, egotistical and gratuitous, as 
any ever made by the most fanatical 
Methodist, or the most ferocious cham- 
pion of election and reprobation.” In 
another part of his communication, 
“A Catholic Christian” stigmatizes my 
illiberality by comparing it with the 
Evangelical, Orthodox, Catholic, £e- 
Magazines. Here is a sweeping stroke 
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ef condemnation against I know not 
what immense proportion of the Chris- 
tian world — Methodists, Calvinists, 
Orthodox, Evangelical, Catholic,— 
and that by “ A Catholic Christian,” 
one who “ feels ashamed of such a 
professed friend, but real enemy to 
justice, truth, and candour,” as I. 
O fie! O fie! 

When I say, that the note-writer, 
having hazarded such an extraordi- 
nary assertion concerning Mr. J. and 
his book, “did not know his man,” 
« A Catholic Christian” only replies, 
that it is a “ vulgar expression.” I[ 
am sorry for as much vulgarity as the 
expression contains ; but it is of ra- 
ther greater consequence whether it 
be true or not. 

I reprobated the manner in which 
Gibbon and Unitarianism are associ- 
ated by the note-writer—having ob- 
served this sort of policy to be very 
gees among the orthodox—and 

queried if the simple and ignorant 
are not necessarily deluded by such 
a ruse. I can yet conceive of no bet- 
ter causes to account for such conduct 
than those mentioned : “want of cha- 
rity—or of knowledge—or of honesty.” 
“A Catholic Christian” may be greatly 
pleased with this ruse de guerre; but 
when I, and perhaps some other Uni- 
tarians, observe writers discover a 
fondness for such juxtaposition,—V ol- 
taire and Priestley, Belsham and Hume, 
Unitarianism and Infidelity, Socinian- 
ism and Scepticism, we are no longer 
imposed upon by false professions of 
liberality and candour. Such fair 
drapery cannot disguise the cloven 
foot of bigotry. 

When I pointedly ask, “ what are 
the puerilities of Unitarianism ?” and 
observe that “ we bave no bells nor 
other such good things,” I am sur- 
prised that ** A, Catholic Christian” 
will not answer the question, but I 
greatly admire his panegyric on bells. 
[am sorry he should suspect me of 
sneering, but the truth really is that 
I have lately been reading Dr. Magee, 
and if I have caught a little of his 
maoner, I hope the fault is venial. 

To have noticed all the remarks of 
“* A Catholic Christian,” especially to 
havé examined him “ graph by 
paragraph,” as he did me, would have 
extended such an inconsiderable con- 
traversy as this to an unreasonable 
length. The main question is suffi- 
ciently settled ; and with that I am 
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fully satisfied. After destroying his 
main pillar, 1 shall not carry my re- 
sentment so far as not to leave one 
stone upon another. I should like to 
see more of this forbearance in dis- 
putes of this nature. A bad spirit is 
the worst of all errors, and let Unita- 
rians guard against this most vigilantly. 
My antagonist, indeed, has charged 
me with a superabundant portion of 
it; but his remarks and mine are be- 
fore your readers, it is their business 
to compare and judge for themselves, 
To give my opponent a fair word at 
parting, and to convince him, if I can, 
that I part without ill blood—I thank 
him for correcting my misnomer. The 
conclusion, however, which he draws 
from the mistake, and the pun.which 
he says is contained in the words 
quoted from the scriptures, I leave to 
the consideration of our readers. 

I may now, Sir, I hope, without 
too much presumption, adopt my for- 
mer signature of 

A Friend of Justice, Truth and 

Candour. 
ie — 

Higham Hill, March 1, 1815. 

Sir, 

HE reason why I addressed you a 

alittle while ago [x. 76--73.] was, 
that I wished for once to enter my pro- 
test as an individual against a doctrine 
which is as dishonourable to God as, 
were it true, it would be fatal to the 
happiness of man; and I did not 
think that a better opportunity would 
offer than that of which, through your 
indulgence, I availed myself. Nor do 
I know any evasion by which the 
force of the observations which I then 
made can be eluded, except the fol- 
lowing, that man is incompetent to 
pronounce upon the plans of an infi- 
nite Being. ‘This as a general propo- 
sition will be admitted. But let the 
character of this infinite Being be de- 
fined, aud let a certain conduct be 
attributed to him which I can distinct- 
ly comprehend, and 1 shall be able 
to judge whether there is or is not 
a consistency between the acknow- 
ledged attributes of this great Being 
and the conduct ascribed to him, 
Letthis observation be applied to the 
Calvinistic system of theology. God 
is represented as a Being infinite in 
power, wisdom, goodness, holiness 
and justice. But it is maintained that 
his human offspring, in 


consequence 
of the transgression of their first pa- 
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rents, are brought into existence with 
a nature totally corrupt, and that, 
with the exception of a chosen few, 
who without any claim to such a dis- 
tinction will be rendcred eternally 
happy, they will suffer the pains of 
hell for ever. Unless, then, reason 
was given me in vain, | can confident-. 
ly conclude that cither the divine 
character is misrepresented or that 
this doctrine must be false. And the 
justice of this conclusion will be easily 
established by the following mode of 
reasoning. God is infinitely powerful, 
therefore he can do whatever is the 
object of power. God is infinitely 
wise, thererefore he will choose the 
best ends, and pursue them by the 
best means. God is infinitely good, 
therefore he must have a satisfaction in 
the happiness of his creatures, and his 
measures must be calculated to pro- 
mote it. Thus far our deductions are 
clear and certain. But let us proceed. 
God is infinitely just, therefore he has 
created a race of depraved beings, and 
will punish them eternally for that, 
which it was out of their power to 
avoid. God is infinitely holy, there- 
fore he has decreed that his offspring 


should be unholy, that their eternal 


sufferings may bear testimony to his 
holiness. Were ever premises and con- 
elusion so at variance! Should it still 
be said that we know not what jus- 
tice and holiness may demand in an 
infinite Being, not to reply that the 
infinity of an attribute cannot change 
its nature, this would only be saying 
that holiness and justice when pre- 
dicated of God may mean something 
different from what they mean in the 
common use of language, in other 
words, that God may have been im- 
prerety denominated just and holy. 

Jpon the same principle, goodness in 
God may mean something very dif- 
ferent from the usual import of the 
term, and for any thing that we know 
to the contrary, it may be the very 
benevolence of his nature which has 
doomed the majority of his human 
offspring to eternal misery ! 

Before | dismiss the subject from my 
pen, perhaps for ever, with your per- 
mission I should be glad to make one 
or two observations more. 

God is allowed to be infinitely good. 
But according to the system which I 
am opposing no or trace of good- 
ness appears in issue of his dis- 
pensations towards the majority of 





mankind. ‘Their condition is the same 
under the dest of beings as it would 
have been under the worst ! 

Much has been said respecting vin. 
dictive justice as demanding the eter. 
nal punishment of sin.’ [t would be 
easy to prove that the expression vin. 
dictive justice is egregious} y incorrect, 
Punishment when inflicted for some 
object of utility is not vindictive, and 
when it goes beyond this object it is 
universally denominated ernelty. But 
waving this, ifany case can be ima. 
gined which excludes the exercise of 
vindictive justice, it is that of Adam's 
helpless offspring. Born with a na- 
ture totally depraved, they are no 
more the proper subjects of vindictive 
punishrnent than those brute animals 
whose inatural propensities are savage 
and fervcious. 

My last observation respects the in- 
finite satisfaction which Jesus Christ 
is supposed to have made to vindie- 
tive justice for the sins of the elect. 
To say nothing of the other absurdi-- 
ties with which this notion abounds, 
if sin is an infinite evil in the case of 
the individual, it might be objected 
that the death of Christ could only do 
away the guilt of one sinner, and the 
rest must be pardoned gratuitously. 
Should it on the other hand be said 
that the combined guilt of a multi 
tude cannot add to that which is al 
ready infinite, it unquestionably follows 
that the death of Christ was, in itself 
considered, an equivalent for the sins 
of the whole world. Why, then, is 
it not accepted as such? The debt 
is discharged, and yet the debtor 
not set free. What nameless attribute 
of the Divine Nature is it which re- 
mains thus inexorable, or how comes 
it to pass that a man should do more 
mischief than a God could repair ? 

I remain, Sir, your's, &c. 
"BE. COGAN. 
/ 
Sir, York, Feb. 1, 1815- 
T THINK myself much honoured by 
the inquiry of V. M. in your Mage 
zine for Nov. last, {ix. 674.] respecting 
what may be my intention of ext 
ing the plan pursued in “ The Life of, 
Christ,” through the Acts of the 
Apostles. The possession of many i 
valuable notes of my late husband's 
(for so I esteem them) on this as 08 
many other parts of the sacred wrt 
tings, suggested the wish ; but it has 
since been laid aside, partly from the 
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ressure of what appeared more im- 
mediate duties, and partly from an 
apprehension induced by the slow cir- 
culation of the former work, and the 
little notice it seems to have excited, 
that the time was not yet come when 
his laborious researches in the exten- 
sive field of scripture criticism, would 
be justly appreciated. 

Y our respectable correspondent will 
probably be glad to hear that another 
volume of Mr. Cappe’s sermons is 
preparing for the press, which it is 
my intention to dedicate to the young 
men educated in the York College. 
The just, extensive and striking views 
they every where exhibit of the di- 
vine goodness, and of human duty, of 
the hopes and fears, the unportant in- 
terests and final expectations of ra- 
tional and accountable beings, may 
operate, itis hoped, as a powerful 
stimulus, in aid of the able instruc- 
tion they are daily receiving from their 
excellent tutors, to the attainment of 
that exemplary conduct ; that purity 
of heart and holiness of life, which is 
the best and only effectual recommen- 
dation of more just and enlightened 
principles. 

Since the first publication of “ The 
Life of Christ,” | have had an Index 
printed of the passages and. phrases of 
scripture explained or illustrated in 
the notes, with reference to the page, 
book, chapter and verse, and will 
send a few copies to Mr. David Eaton, 
bookselier, High Holborn, request- 
ing him to give a copy to any posses- 
sor of the volume as it was first cir- 
culated, who may. desire to have it. 
By an early insertion of the above, 
you will much oblige, Sir, 

Your constant reader, 

CATHARINE CAPPE. 
i 
’ The Fathers. 

E lately gave [p. 15—21] thie 

character of the Fathers in an 
eloquent paper from the Edinburgh 
Review. Lest the young. student 
should be lulled into a neglect of these 
writers by so peremptory and unfa- 
vourable a sentence, we here present 
him with a brief account of the Latin 
Fathers, froma work of considerable 
merit, namely, An Introduction to the 
Literary History of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries, (8vo. 1798.) 
pp. 25—27. 

“ Nor was the cause of learning less 
powerfully supported by the Christian 
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writers. During the first century, the 
propagation of our religion was entrust- 
ed to a higher agency than human abi- 
lities ; when Providence ceased to in- 
terest itself so directly in its behalf, 
the Christian scholar cultivated with 
no ordinary success the powers of rea- 
son and the gifts of learning. The 
second and third centuries are distin- 
guished by a crowd of eminent wri- 
ters; never were dialectics more skil- 
fully employed, nor philosophy press- 
ed into a better service, nor eloquence 
used with a more brilliant effect. Ter- 
tullian’ though he cannot be classed 
with the best authors of the age of 
the Antonines, possessed a rough, but, 
tlowing eloquence, was well versed 
in the philosophy of the times, and 
amoaster of its polite literature. In 
Minutius Felix he found a formidable 
rival, or a happy imitator. Arnobius 
does not sink beneath the level of 
their composition, and Cyprian rises 
above it by the noblest etforts of elo- 
quence and learning. 

But it was in the fourth century, 
when the language was almost lost in 
a corrupt and barbarous dialect, that 
the Christians proved its last and truest 
friends, and took a distinguished lead 
in literary pursuits and philosophical 
studies. ‘Theemperors wisely encou- 
raged a spirit of emulation amongst 
them, founded schools, erected libra- 
ries, and lavished honours on the most 
eminent scholars. ‘That they far ex 
celled their Pagan opponents has ne 
ver been denied. Hilary of Poitiers 
was an able and fluent writer, and 
Lactantius has often been compared 
and once preferred to the first name 
in Latin eloquence. St. Ambrose 
was a learned and powerful composer. 
To mention the name of St. Jerome 
is to convey the idea of a laborious, 
profound, animated, and eloquent au- 
thor. No one will dispute the merits 
of St. Augustine: and Sulpicius Se- 
verus, the Christian‘ Sallust, claims 
equal commeudation for the orthodoxy 
of his doctrine and the latinity pf his 
style. 

Of these writers it is not too much 
to say, that their labours were emi- 
nently serviceable at this period of 
their exertion, and they have the me- 
rit of supporting the cause of learning 
to the very last moment that it was 
tenable. With the civilians, the the- 
ologians may claim the honour of con- 
tributing to preserve the existence and 
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introduce the written use of Latin, 
after it ceased to be a vernacular 
tongue, to the notice of Europe. The 
celebration of their ritual in that lan- 
guage was, perhaps, alone sufficient 
to keep its embers alive for a splendid 
though a late revival. 
—o—— 

Sin 

UR brethren who call them- 
( selves orthodox believers, are 
fond of quoting the Fathers, whenever 
they can find a passage in their wri- 
tings which aflords support to the 
mysterious doctrines which they so 
zealously espouse : but Justin Martyr, 
one of the earliest of these, would, if 
he had lived in our times, have been 
found far indeed below the standard 
usually required ; and not rising with 
much apparent firmness, above the 
scantiest creed of the Unitarians. We 
are told by Thomas [emlyn, that this 
Father “ disputing with a Jew, and 
pleading for the honour of Jesus 
Christ, whom he calls a God by the 
will of the Father, and one who mi- 
nistered to his will before his incar- 
nation: This person attempts to shew 
that Jesus Christ did pre-exist of old, 
as a Ged (in Ais sense,) and was born 
afterwards of the Virgin; but be- 
cause, as he says, there were some 
whe confessed him to be Christ, and 
vet denied those points of his pre-exis- 
tence and his miraculous birth of a 
virgin, that Father calmly says to his 
adversary, ‘ If L shall not demonstrate 
these things, that he did pre-exist, 
&e. and was born of a virgin; yet 
still the cause is not lost, as to his 
being the Christ of God ; if I do not 
prove that he did pre-exist, &c. it is 
just to say that | am mistaken jn this 
thing only, and not to deny that he 
is the Christ; for whosoever he be, 
it is every way demonstrated that he 
is the Christ.’ And as for those 
Christians who denied the above-men- 
tioned things, and held him to be 
only a man, boru in the ordinary 
way, he ouly says of them ‘to whom 
| accord not.’ Ile does not damn 
those who differed from him, nor will 
say that the Christian religion is sub- 
verted, and Christ an impostor, and 
a broken reed to trust on, if he be 
not the very Supreme God, (the rant- 
ing dialect of our profane age !) no, 
but still he is sure that he is the true 
Christ, whatever else he might be mis- 
taken in.” Emlyn’s Tracts. 


Justin Martyr's Testimony concerning Christ. 





Justin Martyr lived before the in- 
vention of the strange and contradic. 
tory creeds which are now by the 
great majority of believers held to 
contain the essence of the Christian 
faith: he had indeed imbibed those 
ideas of Christ which were adopted 
by the heathen converts, to raise the 
dignity of their suffering Master. The 
man Christ Jesus was a stumbling- 
block to their pride; and accustomed 
as they and their forefathers had been, 
to “ Gods many and Lords many,” 
it is not surprising, that they should 
fallinto errors of this kind ; but from 
the evidence just produced, it is plain 
that Justin was so far from believing 
him to be God equal to, and in the 
same sense with the Father, (an idea 
which at that time had probably never 
centered into the mind of man,) that he 
was very doubtful whether he could 
bring sufficient proof merely of his pre- 
existence and miraculous conception ; 
and was anxious to persuade the Jew 
whom he sought to convert, that these 
points had nothing to do with the main 
question, whether Jesus was the Christ. 

Happy would it be, if at least the 
Protesiants of the present day, would 
lay aside the notion of the infallibility 
of their own creeds, and with the caun- 
dour and meekness which character- 
ize true Christianity, join with those 
who differ from them, in calmly in- 
vestigating the questions at issue be- 
tween them ; owning that all are to 
be commended, and not anathema- 
tized, for obeying the command of 
their Master, to “ search the scrip- 
tures ;’ and not take upon trust the 
dark, mysterious -and contradictory 
doctrines, which cannot be laid before 
them in scripture language, and were 
therefore only collected from thence 
by enference. L remain, Sir, 

Respectfully your's, 
M. Hi. 


ee 


Sir, Feb. 10, 1815. 


y JHILE reading Gibbon's Rome 

I was struck with a note, Vol. 
ili. Svo. p. 267, containing lines too dis- 
paraging to the first Christian Emperor 
to render their insertion at all unac- 
countable. ‘Their singularity induced 
me to attempt a translation, which I 
will subjoin with the original. 


** Lors Constantin dit ces propres paroles : 
J’ai renversé le culte des idoles ; 
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Sur les debris de leur temples fumans 

Au Dieu du Ciel J'ai prodigué lencens 

Mais tous mes Soins pour sa grandeur su- 
preme ; 

N’eurent jamais d’autre objft que moi- 
méme, 

Les saints autels n’ etoient & mes regards 

Qu’un marchepié du tréne des Césars. 

L’ambition, la fureur, les delices 

Etoient mes Dieux, avoient mes sacrifices 

Lor des Chrétiens, leurs intrigues, leur 
sang 

Ont cimenté ma fortune et mon rang.” 


Says Constantine, at my imperial nod 
Fall’n is the worsh®of each Pagan god ; 
O’er ruin’d fanes whee late their victims 
smok’d, ' 
My incense, spread, has heav’n's high lord 
invok’d. 
‘et while his praise seems foremost in my 
view, 
‘is self-advancement only I pursue ; 
Ts holy altar form’d a stepping-stone, 
B which I reach’d the mighty Cwsars’ 
irone. 
A\wition, luxury, pride and thirst of gain, 
H1o. in my breast their undisputed reign 
The‘hristians’ blood their gold their dis- 
“Gent, 
Thesstill my fortune, rank and power ce- 
me: 


Sewe as is the satire contained in 
the abte, it is to be feared that the 
conducyf few even of the greatest 
princes; \n be traced to much nobler 
motives yan those to which Con- 
stantine 1S,;ade to attribute his “ most 
seemi0g Vigous” actions. Too cor- 
rect is theentiment thus elegantly 
expressed ba modern poet, 


,_ , Earth is sick 
And heav'n ts ‘gry of the hollow words 
Which states @ kingdoms utter when 
they speak 
Of truth and jus, 


Gibbon wiselysnceals the title and 
author of a poetyhich he remarks 
“ may be read WityJeasnre, but con- 
not be named withecency.” With 
much esteem, I am,;y, your constant 
Reader, 


IGNOTA. 
—_ 
Book-Worm. / XIX. 
Sir, ‘h 5, 1815. 


HE first note to ti Abbé Gre- 
goire’s interesting y of 
Amo, which you have neslated p. 
65, determines me to s€M\y an ac- 
count of the work there .otjoned, 
— is —s the Fifty asons or 
otives, Ww oman stholic, 
Apostolic Religion, ought con 
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ferred to all the sects this day in 
Christendom, and which addin his 
most serene Highness, Anthony Ul- 
ric, Duke of Brunswick and Lunen- 
burg, to abjure Lutheranism, to which 
are added ‘Three valuable papers. 
Antwerp, printed im the — year 
M,DCC,XLI.”— -18meo,. Pp. 108. 

The Abbde’s copy L perceive jsa Lon- 
doa edition, of 1798. Sucha publica- 
tion could not have been safely avowed, 
as printed in England, in 1741. Yet 
as the copy in my possession has no 
resemblance, in type or arrangement, 
to an English book, from a foreign 
press, Lapprehend Antwerp was placed 
in the title page, that it might pass 
with less observation, and such dis- 
guises were not uncommon. Respect- 
ing the author of the Fifty Reasons, 
I quote the following account from 
“ Rimius's Memoirs of the House of 
Brunswick.” 4to. 1750. 

“ Antuony Uric, who succeed- 
ed his brother” as Duke of Brunswick 
“in 1704, was a prince of great na- 
tural parts, which he had improved by 
study and travelling. Several inge- 
nious works claim him for their au- 
thor. That entitled Aramena com- 
prehends a history of such remarkable 
events as happened among the hea- 
thens about the time of the Patriarchs. 
In it the manuers and customs of the 
ancients, with the virtues and vices of 
the great are represented in a most 
lively style; and the reader, who there 
views the world as it were in minia- 
ture, finds himself equally instructed 
and delighted. ‘The other work en- 
titled Octavia, contains the whole Ro- 
man History, from the time of the 
Emperor Claudius to Titus Vespasian, 
interspersed, under names borrowed 
from the Romans, with several inter- 
esting events that happened at the 
German courts in the author's life- 
time, 

“ As he with his two brothers were 
conspicuous for their abilities—pecu- 
liar titles were bestowed upon them 
by the learned world. The eldest 
was called a most wise Divine, the 
youngest a Profound Philosopher, and 
Anthony Ulric, a great Mathemati- 
clan, | 

“In 1710 he went over to the Ro- 
man Catholics, after he had abided by 
the Protestant religion till the 76th 
year of his age. As soon as the thing 
came to be known, he assured his Pro- 


testant subjects, by a public proclama- 
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tion, that he would, by no means dis- 
turb them in the exercise of their reli- 
gion, and punctually fultilled his pro- 
mise till the time of his death in 1714. 
As he had Jong prepared for his last 
hour, so he met it with such an ex- 
traordimary firmness and intrepidity, 
as has induced authors, by tracts wrote 
on purpose, to transmit the particu- 
lars to posterity. "Mem. Pp. 352—354. 
“ The Translator's Preface” begins 
with the just but happily common 
observations “ that neither the con- 
cerns of this world, nor the principles 
of education, nor a fear of displeasing 
friends, or of owning ourselves to have 
been in the wrong, ought to hinder 
us from embracing truth, wheresoever 
God is pleased, in his mercy to let us 
know it.” After complaining that 
** too many Christians” are “ biassed 
by one or more of these unwarrantable 
motives, in contradictitn to the dic- 
tates both of reason and religion,” the 
translator proceeds to describe it as 
* a first prineiple of the Reformation, 
that every Christian is to gather the 
articles of his faith, not from the lips 
of his pastor, but from Scripture by 
his private judyment, that is to say, 
by the industry of his own inquiries.” 
‘Thus complimeniing Protestantism 
with a belief in such a just principle, 
he invites its professors to learn * from 
this book, a short and easy method of 
agen im this necessary search.” 
‘rom such a search he thinks a Pro- 
testant would discover that the doc- 
trines of Luther and Calvin “ appear 
on some occasions to be rather the 
suggestions of a seducing spirit, than 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost,” 
and that “ God never sent them to 
reform the established doctrine of his 
ehurch.” . 
Anthony Ulric’s sincerity in this 
change of his religion, is less to be 
questioned than that of most princes, 
the motto of whose religious profes- 
sion has been too often the soldier's 
creed, thi fas ubi: maxima merces, that 
is right which ts most profitable. He 
begivs his Preface by describing how 
anxiously, even to old uge, he had 
inquired for the true faith, 
a _ found no end, in wandering mazes 
ost,”’ 
And well might he thus bewilder him- 
self, among Creeds and Catechisms, 
while he sought the true religion in 
Christian sects and churches rather 
than at the Muster's feet, who was born 
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to bear witness of the truth. He thus 
piously and pathetically describes his 
vain pursuit. 

“Though for many years I had 
employed all the study, pains, and 
diligence | was able, m an inquiry 
after the true religion and sanctifying 
faith, which 1 was sensible could be 
but one, and this upon no other mo- 
tive than a concern for my eternal 
welfare, and a desire to know the 
truth. Iwas yet in doubt out of so 
many religious and confessions, which 
it was that I ought to embrace. In 
the mean while, upon this design I vi- 
sited several universities, [turned over 
whole libraries, | read the works o 
innumerable authors as well Ce 
tholics, as others, that treated of of 
present controversies; I advised wih 
a great many doctors touchmg te 
diversity of sects and confessions | 
assisted at severat public disptes 
upon these matters ; I had private on- 
versations with the heads of albpt- 
nions, sects and confessions ; Ipro- 
posed my doubts, not only to Catolics 
but likewise to their adversari: In 
a word, I tried all ways andmeans 
without being able to find Ut the 
only thing I desired.” Pv, 

He adds, “ but that th '™quiry 
might be to good effect anC4!ry me 
tothe thing | aimed at,-! made a 
strong resolution, by t? grace of 
God, to avoid sin, well }©Wing that 
wisdom will not enter in « corrupted 
soul nor dwell in a bode¥bject to sin. 
(Wisdom, i, 4.)—I enounced all 
manner of prejudice, ¥hich inclines 
men more to one rej'0n than to an- 
other.—In fine, | eered upon this 
deliberation and ti Choice, in the 
manner I should y¥# to have done 
it, at the hour ofty death.” P. vii. 
The author conc*és his Preface, by 
stating “the p’ciples agreed upon 
by all Christiaycieties.” ‘These he 
makes in nure® 13, excluding a 
Trinity and Yertous Atonement and 
thus admitt* Unitarians, as few 
Protestants td then have done, to 
a place amo “ Christian Societies.” 

The firs?™sderation shews, that 
Anthony ‘Tic had been more sin- 
cere thar'Ccessful in his resolution 
to renor®, ll prejudice. He had 
surely ‘fied himself with a par- 
tial vie’! © ical history, when 
he « covered the Roman persua- 
sion, © as he found and embraced 
it, al*© World over and in all times,” 
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and that “it every where agreed with 
itself as to articles of faith.” 

This learned inquirer, had he been 
impartial, could not have failed to 
discover many instances of disagree- 
ment, even before the Jesuits and Jan- 
senists convinced the world, in spite 
of Bossuet's cloquence and acuteness, 
that variations were not peculiar to 
Protestant charches. Nor ought he 
to have been. ignorant or to have for- 
gotten that predestination, in its most 
rigorous form, with its systematic ac- 
companyments of origenal or birth-sin 
reprobation, satisfaction, &c. had been 
advocated in the Roman church long 
before the names of Protestant or Cal- 
vin had any existence. Yet in his 
eighteenth consideration he quotes, as 
opposed by the Protestant to the Pa- 
pal church the following sentiments 
from Calvin and Luther. “ Nec ab- 
surdum videri debet quod dico, Deum 
non modo primi hominis casum et in 
eo posteriorum ruinam, preevidisse ; 
sed arbitrio quoque suo dispensasse.” ! 
Calvin Instit. 1. 3. cap. 23. n. 7. ** Di- 
cimus Deum in nobis operari bona et 
mala, nosque; mera necessitate passivaA 
subjici Dei operantiim—Hic est fidei 
summus gradus, credere [Deum] jus- 
tum, qui, sud voluntate, nos necessario 
damnabiles facit.”* Luther de Serv. 
Arbit. V. ii.. Fol. 429 and 484. On 
the contrary, my author maintains 
that “ it were a repugnancy to God's 
sovereign goodness, before. he had 
foreseen a mun's demerits, to destine 
and condemn him to everlasting fire 
and even to create him for that fatal 
end.” P. 16. In another place he 
complains that “ these religions (of 
Luther and Calvin) are so far from 
teaching us to decline evil by the ob- 
servance of Goc’s commandments, 
that, on the contrary, they declare it a 
thing impossible to observe them. 
And instead of exhorting us to well- 
doing, they teach us that good works 





' Nor ought what I say to appear extra- 
gant, that God not only foresaw the fall of 
the first man and in him the ruin of his pos. 
terity, but also determined it by his sove- 
reign pleasure. 

* We say that God works good and evil 
in us, and that we are subjected to this 
operation of God by a mere passive neces- 
sity——This is the highest attainment of 
faith, to believe that God is just who made 
us, by his own will, necessarily, in a state 
of damnation, 
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are no ways helpful towards the gain- 
ing of salvation, and whatis yet worse 
they say that good works are down- 
right sins.” P. 25. These charges are 
sustained by the following sentiments 
from Luther. “ Si bonum operarentur 
propter regnum obtinendum, nun- 
quam obtinerent. Opus bonum op- 
time factum, est veniale peccatum.”? 
V. ii. fol. 453 and 110. 

The writer of the following pas- 
sages might have been supposed to 
rank among those whom the Pro- 
testant church calls heretics, rather 
than to be returning to the Mother. 
Church of the orthodox faith. 

“The abettors of the pretended 
Reformation, among other errors, 
teach that all sins are equal—en idle 
word then, according to the doctrine 
of our innovators, must be of equal 
enormity with any other sin.—But 
our Saviour (Mat. v. 22,) has given 
us a very different information, touch- 
ing the punishment aud pardon of 
sins.” P. 17. The author thus pro- 
ceeds, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
Considerations: 

“ According to the same Sectaries, 
all good works are sins, and all sins 
ure equally grievous, so that in their 
principles every good work must have 
in itself the enormity of all sins whatso- 
ever. Consequently to pray to God 
is a crime of as black a dye as blas- 
phemy, to give an alms to a poor 
person is no better than robbing him 
of what he has, and to restore ill-gotten 
goods to the right owner, is as blam- 
able as to keep them against his will. 
W hat a pretence is this! 

“To press this argument a little 
farther, | would gladly know what 
any of their preachers would advise a 
man to do, tiat should ask him, whe- 
ther or no he were obliged in the last 
case above-nentioned to restitution ? 
If he answers in the affirmative, the 
unjust possessor may ask him again ; 
whether it be a good work to restore 
another's goods? If he say, it is, the 
other may-reply unto him, you hold 
that ali good works are sins; and again, 
that all sins are equal in themselves, 
so that, whether I restore or retain my 
neighbour's goods, it is all one, as to 





3 Ifa good work is performed, to obtain 
the kingdom, (of heaven) it shall never be 
obtained.—The most righteous action is a 


venial sin, ; 
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the guilt of sin; | will therefore ke 
for my own use and benefit, what 
hold to the prejudice of my neigh- 
bour.” 

We know what Christians m our 
age and country have named them- 
selves, exclusively, Evangelical. On 
that subject I will quote the third 
Consideration entire, as a valuable ac- 
knowledgment, from a well-informed 
adversary, that those Christians have 
always proved thems¢lyes the most 
zealous and consistent Scripturisis, on 
whom Papists and Protestants have 
agreed to affix the frightful brand of 
heresy. 

*“ Lam as much at a loss to know 
upon what principle the Lutherans 
and Calvinists exc!ude the Arians and 
Anabaptists out of their Evangelical 
Communion. lor these pretend an 
equal right to the vame, and that 
their doctrine is agreeable to the truth 
of the gospel, nay, that they are more 
properly Evangetical than the Lu- 
therans or Calvinists are, we dont read, 
say the Anabaptists, in any part of 
the gospel that infants ought to be bap- 
tized. Jesus Christ himself says in St. 
Mark, He that believes and is baptized, 
shall be saved. (Mark xvi. 16.) There- 


. fore fuith must go befure baptism. 


Now faith is only to be found in the 
adult, therefore no one till then ought 
to be baptized. Consequently our 
doctrine is more agreeable to the gos- 
pel than that of the Lutherans or Cal- 
vinists, Who admit the baptism of in- 
fants. And thus plead the Arians, 
our Saviour says expressly in St. 
John's gospel, my Father ts greater 
than JI. (John xiv. 28.) e fol- 
low then the gospel when we teach 
that, as to the divine nature, the Son 
is not equal to but inferfor to-his Fa- 
ther. We admit, not upon this text, 
the interpretation of the fathers, who 
will have it, that the Son is less than 
his Father, according to his human 
nature, but equal to him according to 
his divinity ; for we think the Lathe- 
rans and Calvinists have no right to 
force upon us an y such interpretation, 
since they reject the authority of 
fathers in the controversies that are 
on foot between them and Catholics. 
For we see no reason why their autho- 
rity should be allowed in this point 
and not in others. 

_“ But if the Lutherans and Cal- 
Vinists msist upon their own authority 
or the interpretation of their private 
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spirit, the Arians and Anabaptists will 
require them to point out in express 
terms this their interpretation in the 
Scripture; because ‘tis a_ principle 
with all of them, that nothing ts to be 
believed as an article of faith, but what 
the Scripture teaches in express, intel. 
ligible and clear terms.” Pp. 5, 6. 

In a review of his reasons at the 
conclusion of his work, the author 
thus again refers to the same subject, 
“ | have never been able to learn upon 
what account the Lutherans alone 
call themselves Evangelical, or why 
the Calvinists style themselves the 
reformed religion. Nor can it enter 
into my head why the Anabaptisis, 
the new Arians, and the Unitarians 
may not with as good a grace assume 
to themselves the same appellation.” 
P. 72. 

The following story forming the 
thirty-first Constderation, will be pe- 
culiarly interesting to an English 
Reader. 

“| remember that being once pre- 
sent in my youth at a dispute of school 
divinity which was held among the 
Calvinists; one of the audience more 
knowing than the rest, proposed be- 
fore all the company, in the person of 
a Catholic, an argument which so 
gravelled the professor, that it quite 
silenced him fur atime. Then to get 
clear of it as well as he could, he told 
us that being formerly in England he 
had proposed the same difficulty toone 
of their doctors, who had no other an- 
swer to give him, than that no per- 
tinent resolution could be made to the 
argument; and by consequence, that 
in this point no direct answer was to 
be given to Catholics, but the only 
way was to avoid the force and dint 
of it by some logical evasion.—So 
that I judged the Sectaries took not 
much to heart the truth of matters 
concerning articles of faith.” P. 37. 

It cannot be read without regret, 
that this learned and pious prince 
unable to adjust the rival claims of 
“ the Lutheran, the Calvinist, the 
Arian or the Anabaptist,” could not 
at the age of seventy-five become an 
Eclectic, or rather return to the New 
Testament 


the judge that ends the strife, 
Where wit and reason fail. 


On the contrary, he determines “ to 
return to the pale of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church,” — among forty-nine 















other reasons,, because “ it is the 
judgment of Protestants as well as 
Catholics, that salvation may be had 
in the faith of the Roman church; 
but none besides Protestants are of 
opinion that it may be had in another 
religion.” Thus orthodox Protestants 
invite to their communion those who 
otherwise, without doubt, shall perish 
everlastingly ! But who art thou that 
judyest another man’s servant ? 
” The three annexed papers shall be 
described in the following number. 
VERMICDLUs. 
— a 
Sir. March 8th, 1815. 
EELING no small degree of in- 
terest in the credit as well as 
the diffusion of Upitarianism, | cannot 
express the mortification | experi- 
enced when | perused the paper 
signed Philo-Biblicus (pp. 31, 32). 

Pardon me, Mr. Editor, if I hold you 
not altogether blameless for admitting 
a communication so very imperfect 
and faulty. Your valuable Miscellany 
is read and scrutinized by our adver- 
saries, who will gladly take occasion 
from such a production (and well they 
may, if it is to be regarded as a speci- 
men of our attainments in biblical 
criticism), to deny us even the scanty 
portion of learning for which some 
among them, though not without re- 
luctance, have given us credit. A 
brief account (I do not mean one that 
shall occupy no more than half a 
page) of the versions, both ancieat 
and modern, might very properly find 
a place in the Mon. Rep., and would, 
[ have no doubt, be at the same time 
interesting and useful to many of your 
readers; but he who should under- 
take to furnish such an account ought 
to be able to translate a Latin sen- 
tence, and to extend his investiga- 
tions beyond the rapid sketch con- 
tained in the 5th of the Prolegomena 
of Walton. ‘To this task, therefore, 
your correspondent Philo-Biblicus is 
altogether unequal. To convince you 
of this, to put you upon your guard 
against any future communications 
under that signature, upon such sub 
jects, and to show that such igno- 
rance as he has betrayed will not pass 
current amongst Unitarians, 1 submit 
to you the following remarks. 

_The whole history of the Septua- 
gint is comprized in two short sen- 
tences, and if any of your readers can 
gain any distinct ideas frqm the last 
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of (hem, they are more fortunate than 
myself. But whatever ideas they may 
obtain from it, | will venture to assert 
they will not be such as Walton 
meant to convey. 

The Chaidee Paraphrase, we are 
rightly told, was made by various au- 
thors, but of these no more than three 
are mentioned. Why has Philo-Bib- 
licus stopped short in his account, 
and given no hint of the translation 
of any other books than those of the 
law and the prophets? Must we sup- 
pose that he was deterred by the 
pearance of difficulty in the naanale 
ing sentences in his author; and that 
he did not know the meaning of the 
terms Hagiographu and Megilloth ? 
Not one half even of the little which 
Walton has said in this place concern- 
ing the Targums, is given by his 
pretended translator. 

No one can read the last sentence 
in the account of the Ethiopic yer- 
sion, without supposing that in the 
New Testament it has followed the 
Vulgate, (of which, by the bye, not a 
word is said in this professed account 
of ancient versions) although Walton 
has carefully stated that its agreement 
with the Vulgate serves only to show 
that both versions followed the same 
Greek copies. 

The Armenian version was but 
little known when the London Poly- 
glott was published. Nine years af- 
terwards, when Walton was no more, 
the first edition of this version was 
printed at Amsterdam. The history of 
the version is now pretty well known, 
and it is only trifling with your read- 
ers, Mr. Editor, to present them with 
a bad translation of a necessarily-im- 
perfect account of it, extracted from 
the Prolegomena to the Polyglott. 
This, however, would have been more 
tolerable, had not Philo-Biblicus done 
all in his power to injure the reputa- 
tion of that learned and: excellent 
man, whose words he pretends to 
translate, by ascribing to him such a 
remark as the following: “ without 
the assistance of another i A, Ppl 
(i. e. the Arminian gospels in his pos- 
session) “ could not be engraven on 
types.” Whoever heard of such en- 
graving? or who could suppose it 
possible for any one to undertake to 
write about the ancient versions of 
the Bible, who cannot properly ren- 
der the simple phrase, typis tmprimi! 

Walton, studying brevity in his 5th 
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Prolegomenon, which Philo-Biblicus 
has ventured to mangle, has not 


‘given a full and clear account. of the 


labours of Origen; but our translator 
has been very solicitous to misrepre- 
sent his text, and to make bad worse. 
When he tells us that Origen arranged 
the Greek versions of Aquila, Theo- 
dotion and Symmachus, iu his Tetra- 
ja and Hexapla, he closely copies 
Walton ; the confusion is not charge- 
able upon him, though the addition 
of a word or two might have rendered 
all plain and intelligible; but when 
he goes on to say that he added a 
fifth and sixth with the Hebrew text, 
whence he called these volumes Oc- 
tapla, he palms a blunder upon the 
truly learned editor of the Polyglott 
which he has not committed. Sup- 
posing your readers to know that the 
Tetrapla was formed by the , three 
Greek versions just mentioned and 
the Septuagint, arranged in four co- 
fumns, how can they conceive of this 
becoming the Octapla by the addition 
of three columns more? He indeed, 
who can comprehend engraving upon 
types, may well be imagined to have 
powers of conception superior to his 
neighbours, and to find no difficulty 
in making four and three equal to 
eight. The fact, however, scems to 
be, that our scholar was unable to 
discover in the following words 
“ unde cum Hebrwo textu diteris He- 
brais et Grecis exarato, Octapla no- 
minavit heec volumina,” the import- 
ant fact that Origen disposed the He- 
brew in two columns, one in Hebrew, 
the other in Greek characters! [| pass 
over the revolt of Aquila and the 
strangely-confused account of Theo- 
dotion’s versatility, to notice the last, 
but by no means the Jeust blunder of 
this unfortunate biblical critic. 

“ The Coptic or Egyptian, os 
Athanasius conjectures, was made 
about the time of the Council of 
Nice.” As Athanasius conjectures ! 
thought I to myself, when | read this 
extraordinary sentence, as Athana- 
sius conjectures! Passing strange | that 
Athanasius, a native of Alexandria, 
and who succeeded to the see of that 
city in the very year after that in 
which the Council of Nice was held, 
should conjecture about such an in- 
teresting fact as the translation of the 
scriptures into his native tongue! 
What has Walton been about > “ Ali- 
quando bonus dormitat Homerus.” 


Yet I could not help suspecting that 
the fault would not be found to lie 
with Walton, and under this impres- 
sion I had recourse to him again, 
Sure enough, he has written ut con- 
jictt Athanas., and Athamas. as every 
body knows, stands for Athanasius; 
but fortunately for our great Prolego- 
menist, though most unortunate!ly for 
the credit of his translator, A thanas, 
is immediately followed by these im- 
portant words, Kircherus in Prodr, 
Coptico. The mystery was at once 
solved. Of Athanasius, Philo-Biblticus 
had heard or read something, as every 
one has who can hear or read at all, 
but of Kircher he had never either read 
orbeard, and of an Athanasius Kircher 
he could no more form a concepiion, 
than a man born blind, of colours, 
Kircherus in Prodr. Coptico has very 
much the air of a reference, as such 
it passed with our sagacious trans- 
lator of Walton; and since “ omne 
iqgnotum pro magnifico est,” the auiho- 
rity of this unknown Kircher is deem. 
ed by him amply sufficient to estab- 
lish the fact, that Athanasius of Alex- 
andria conjectured concerning the date 
of a version made in his own times, 
for the use of the churches under his 
immediate jurisdiction. 

| beg your pardon, Mr. Editor, for 
having extended these remarks so far; 
it is, | acknowledge very mucl: like 
“ breaking a butterfly upon a wheel,” 
but [ could not restrain my hand, un- 
der a deep conviction of the import- 
ance of deterring, if possible, such 
adventurers in biblical criticism as 
Philo-Biblicus from disgracing the 

pages of your Miscellany in future. 

lam, &c. &e. 
WALTONIANLTS. 
FF 

Sir, Feb. 26, 1815. 
PERCEIVE that your Icarned 
correspondent, Mr. Frend (pp. 
$2, 35), avows that there is a differ- 
ence between himself and other Uni- 
tarians on the subject of the atone- 
ment. Having read with much s? 
tisfaction and profit several of the 
publications of this gentleman, which 
indeed years ago heiped me on the 
road to Unitarionism, I should be 
particularly obliged if he would con- 
descend to explain, through the me- 
dium of your pages, what are his 
views upon this subject. I cannot 
learn them from the communication 
to which I have referred. ‘To me it 
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appears, at present, that there is no 
middle scheme between the hypothe- 
sis that Christ was the procuring cause 
of salvation, and the hypothesis that 
he was simply its revealer and minis- 
ter. If he were the procuring cause 
of salvation, he must, I should think, 
be equal to God from whom he ob- 
tained this great gift, aud in this case 
goodness appears to belong to him ra- 
ther than to the Father: if he were 
simply the revealer and minister of sa]- 
vation, he needed not to be more than 
man, nor is there any thing in this 
supposition which every Unitarian 
writer that I am acquainted with does 
not acknowledge or assert. All Uni- 
tarians, | believe, hold the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ to be the earnest 
of an universal resurrection, and con- 
sider him as appointed by the Father 
to raise the dead. What more than 
this can your correspondent intend ? 
Can so good a reasoner content him- 
self with high-sounding words which 
convey no distinct ideas ? 

Writing solely for the sake of in- 
formation, I am, 

An Inquiring Unitarian. 
— 

Sir. Feb. 25, 1815. 
APPREHEND that a large pro- 
portion of Christians of the pre- 

sent day hold the doctrine of atone- 
ment without any definite ideas upon 
the subject. ‘They attach to the death 
of Christ a certain mysterious efficacy, 
which they are not anxious to ex- 
plain, and which indeed they do not 
understand. This is a convenient 
scheme, for it allows its advocates to 


disown the objectionable principles of 


substitution and satisfaction, and at the 
same time to use the popular phrase- 


ology, and so to pass themselves off 


for sound believers. But do the scrip- 
tures represent that there is any myste- 
ry in the redemption by Jesus Christ, 
any mystery at least which is not now 
made known? If there be a mystery 
in it, how can it be understood, how 
can it be believed? And wherein con- 
sists the practical efficacy of a doc- 
trine into which the understanding 
cannot penetrate ? 

Men laying claim to moderation, 
though the virtue of moderation 
where truth and error are concerned 
is surely equivocal, sometimes repre- 
sent the death of Christ as necessary 
as a display of the divine indignation 


against sin: but then the death of 


YOL. X os 
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Christ must have been a punishment, 
and therefore this hypothesis labours 
under nearly the same objections as 
the popular system. 

Other moderate men consider the 
salvation of mankind as the reward, on 
the part of the Father, of Christ's obe- 
dience to death; but are we at liberty 
to believe that if Christ had not prov- 
ed pre-eminently virtuous, all God's 
other children would have been lost in 
death for ever? That Christ is exalted 
to be Lord ofall, in reward of his vir- 
tuous sufferings, the New ‘Testament 
clearly asserts; but does it not at the 
same time represent that his reward is 
not so much the salvation of the sons of 
men, as his own appointment to be the 
minister of that salvation? ‘The un- 
changeable, exuberant goodness of 
God is thus provided for, whilst also, 
allowance is made for the merit of 
Christ, the efficacy of his death and 
the importance of his mediation. 

R. BROOK, 
— eae 
LETTER IL. 

Sir. Flarlow, March 1, 1815. 
2 the hint of your 
J& correspondent, in the first num- 
ber of the present volume (p. 33), I 
mean to make a little slow haste further 
to consider the Jewish sacrifices, that 
Imay clear the encumbered way, obtain 
a nearer approach to the doctrine of 
the atonement, and view it inthe unob- 
structed light of common sense and 
scriptural truth. But I would first 
invite your readers’ attention to that 
institute which is called the Passover ; 
“For Christ our passover was slain 
for us.”’ That solemn festival was no! 
a sacrifice, though it has been called 
so, to serve asystem. The appoint- 
ment of this Mosaic rite is recorded in 
L.xodus xii., and its allusion evidently 
was, to the deliverance of the Israe}- 
ites from slavery and oppression. 
‘They were to partake of this supper 
with “ their loins girded, their sandals 
on their feet, and their staff in their 
hand ;” thus they declared themselves 
pilgrims, sojourners and strangers in 
the land of Egypt, as their fathers 
were before them. Pharaoh and his 
people had broken all the laws of hos- 
pitality with regard to these strangers, 
they had oppressed, they had enslaved 
them. ‘The Hebrews were about to 
quit a country where they had enjoy- 
ed little good and experienced much 
evil; they had been long under the 
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government of a succession of subtle, 
cruel and cowardly tyrants, but they 
were to be ready to escape from their 
rapacious grasp at a moment's warn- 
ing; God was about to inflict his 
crowning judgment on the land of 
Ham; at night the cry of death was 
heard in the houses of the Egyptians, 
aud that “self-same day* (viz. the 
morning after the pessover), the Lord 
brought the children of Israel out of 
the land of Egypt by their armies,” 
or aceording to thew muster, 

Phe side-post and upper door-post 
of the houses where the passover was 
eaten were to be smeared with the 
blood of the paschal lamb, thus 
claiming the protection of the Abra- 
hamic covenant; and thus were the 
habitations of the children of Jacob 
distinguished from those of the Egyp- 
tians; the blood was to be the mean 
of their preservation. No part of the 
lamb was to be left till morning, if it 
could be eaten by those for whom it 
was prepared, and if any were left, 
because it was a thing devoted to sa- 
cred uses, it was to be burnt ; none 
but the circumcised were to partake 
of it, that is, none but the Israelites 
and their families. Now had they 
weglected this mean of their preserva- 
tion, they would have proved their 
want of confidence in their great De- 
liverer, and had they in future ages 
omitted this commemorative festival, 
they would have shewn deep ingrati- 
tude and sad forgetfulness of the con- 
ditions of that covenant which a faith- 
ful God had made with their fathers. 
If this national Mosaic festival had 
been intended to represent any future 
and greater deliverance, surely some- 
thing explanatory would have been 
found, either in the writings of Moses, 
or 10 those of the prophets, and above 
ull, if it referred to the Messiah, to 
his death and to his blood which was 
shed, “ not for the Jews only, but also 
for the Gentiles.”’ [ 

We can find, therefore, no reference 
to future events in the feast of the 
passover or in the circumstances that 
accompanied it. We may, indeed, go 
out of the record, we may conjecture, 
we may misapply Old-Testament in- 
stitutes to New-Testament facts; or 
weimay, like some authors of the scrip- 
tures, with perfect fairness accom- 





* * The evening and the 


morning were 
the Gretday.”’ Gen. i. 5. 
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ing or the sacrifice of thanksgiving, 


modate them together; but we cay 
find no proofs that either Moses, 
Aaron, or any of the Levites, or the 
prophets, or the people, in any age 
befure Christ, had the most remote 
ideas of the facts recorded in the New 
Testament communicated to them by 
the annual paschal supper ; nor did our 
Lord convey a hint of this kind, when 
he and his disciples celebrated it and 
when he partook of it himself. Sym- 
bols and types must always be signi- 
ficant if they are to be understood. 
Our Lord partook not of the symbols 
by which Christians are “ to shew 
forth his death till he come.” The 
whole reason for this annual, festive 
memorial is assigned in the next 
chapter, Exod. xiii. 8; “ ‘Thou shalt 
shew thy son in that day, saying, 
this is done because of that which 
the Lord did unto me when I came 
out of the land of Egypt, &c., that 
the Lord’s law may be in thy mouth, 
&e.” It is more than probable that 
if any thing of greater importance had 
been intended, it would have been 
mentioned. In fact, the passover was 
a covenant-festival, a renewal of that 
agreement which God made with 
Abraham, and the blood upon the 
lintels, &c. wasthe sign of it. It was 
a most solemn act, claiming the pro- 
mise and supplicating the protection 
of Jehovah the God of Israel. See 
Genesis xv. 7, to the end of the 
chapter. In Exodus, xxiv. 4, and 
the verses following to the eighth 
inclusive, you have another instance 
of a covenant-ceremony, accompa- 
nied by holocausts and burnt-offer- 
ings. Here Israel as a nation, en- 
gaged with God to keep his laws, 
and God with them to afford them 
protection and favour. Blood is his 
sprinkled on the altars and on the 
people, and Moses having read the 
law to the congregation, they an 
swered, “ All that the Lord hath said 
will we do and be obedient ;’ then 
answered their legislator, “ Behol, 
the blood of the covenant which the 
Lord hath made with you concerning 
all these words.”’ I need not say that 
here is no typical reference to the 
Messiah. That I may avoid prolixity, 
suffice it to say, that the Hebrews 
had, according to the Mosaic imstitu- 
tious, strictly speaking, but three 
kinds of sacrifice, the holocaust of 
whole burnt-offering, the peace-ofter- 
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and the sacrifice for sin. As the two 
former were common to the patri- 
archs, and as in fact, they were both 
thank-oflerings to ‘God, we shall 
therefore make no further inquiry 
about them. 

‘There were other offerings enjoined 
by Moses, such as those of corn, 
meal, cakes, fruits, wine, &c. The 
methods of devoting or sacrificing 


avimals also differed, as in the case of 


two sparrows and the scape-goat, 
Levit. chap. xiv. and chap. xvi.; all 
these may be explained on the same 
principles. We come now to that 
umportant, hallowed and much-dis- 
puted kina of sacrifice, the sin-ofler- 
ing; and here, possibly, good Sir, 
you and several of your readers may 
conscientiously differ in opinion from 
me; but I trust we shall agree to dif- 
fer under the correction of Christian 
charity. IT may err, so may you, but 
if we cannot help it, | hope God will 
not lay the sin of ignorance to our 
charge. Let us then, not with fear 
and trembling, but with the Bible 
before us, and with upright hearts, 
having but one view, the discovery 
of truth, come to the inquiry. The 


first account we have of this kind of 


sacrifice is to be found in Exodus, 
chap. xxix., from the beginning to 
the 14th verse inclusive, and Levit. 
viii. Moses officiated on the occa- 
sion.—It was a solemn consecration of 
Aaron and his sons to the priest’s 
office, “ a_ sin-offering,” ver. 14. 
There is no proof that all these cere- 
monies were repeated at the consecra- 
tion of future priests. See Numbers, 
Xx. xxv. and xxvi., where you have 
an account of the induction of Aaron's 
successor into the high-priest’s office. 
While God was delivering the law to 
Moses on mount Sinai, Aaron and the 
people were framing and worshipping 
the golden calf, and insulting the i loly 

One of Israel to his face by their vile 
idolatry ; it seems, therefore, that “ a 

sin-offering,” as well as “* a burnt- 
sacrifice to the Lord, a sweet sa- 
vour,’ Exod, xx. 18., was very suit- 
able and siguificant on this occasion. 
But what did it represent? Cer- 
tainly not the transfer of moral guilt 
to the innocent animal; that was im- 
possible : if Aaron had committed idol- 
atry, he was guilty of the crime. But 
it appears to me that this act of Moses 
in behalf of his brother, expressed the 
contrition, humiliation, repentance and 
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devotion of the penitent sinner. Here 
then, we have a new idea connected 
with a sacrifice, a refinement on the 
original intention of burnt-offerings, 
“ Aaron and his sons laid their hands 
upon the head of the bullock of the 
sin-offering.”” Levit. viii, 14. Was 
this expressive of a sense of demerit ? 
Did it speak thus?, “ We are the pe 
nitent transgressors, this is the vietim, 
this creature is to die, and we deserve 
death; for like Adam we have re- 
belled against thee, we have broken 
thy covenant.” “ It is a sin-offering,” 
of course it is the offering of a sinner 
toaholy God. Like all the rest of 
the sacrifices, this was symbolical, it 
expressed the case and heart of the 
worshipper and it was accepted. 

In this chapter Exod. xxix. you 
have the first mention of atonement, 
ver. 36, “ Thou shalt offer every day 
a bullock for a sin-offering for atone- 
ment;” so that the sin-offering was 
expressive of atonement or reconcilia- 
tion. (There will be no dispute, I 
believe, about the meaning of this 
word, especially as it is explained in 
the New Testament, but the question 
is, in what sense is it called recon- 
ciliation?) ‘To say that God is not 
reconciled toa wicked and impenitent 
man, and that such an one is an enemy 
to God, is natural. But let sucha 
man repent and forsake his sins, and 
prove that he does so by the fruits of 
his faith, (for a man must first believe 
that God is, and that he rewards 
them that seek him, before he can be 
disposed to serve him) then, being no 
longer the enemy of his merciful 
Creator, and seeking his forgiveness 
and favour in the way of his appoint- 
ment, let that appointment be what 
it may, reconciled to God, he seeks 
and he receives the atonement. It is 
the pledge of his reconciliation and of 
Gsod’s forgiveness. See Kom. v. 10, 
11. It is, however, to be observed, 
that though the institute of sin-offer- 
ings and atonement in the Old Testa- 
ment are, by accommodation very 
properly applied to the New-Testa- 
ment doctrines of reconciliation, yet 
we have not the least evidence, that 
the ancient Israclites formed any idea 
that the sacrifices or atone ments 
which they offered to God were ty 
cal of the death of Christ ; nor Ti 
any of the enlighteued of them con- 
ceive that the blood of their sacrifices 
could cleanse away the guilt of their 
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consciences. ‘The far greafer port of 
this kind of sacrifices was apm inted 
for sins of jwnorance, though it Is 
doubtful whether all of them were ; 
and it ouéht to be known, that some 
of these sin-offerings were not stain 
animals, but an ephah of meal, about 

gallon, an handfal of which was to 
he thrown on the fire of the altar, 
and the rest was for the priest. See 
{evit. v. 11, and two following 
verses. In fact, we may describe these 
sncrifices as so many acts of homage 
to God by his subjects, and as fines 
to the theocratic govermmnent, paid 
by transgressors for the support of 
the national worship; at the same 
time that sin-oiferings were ex- 
pressive of the penitence amd devo- 
tion of the worshippers, but by no 
means expiatory in the sight of God 
or in their own nature. It is evident 
that the holocausts always, and the 
other voluntary thank-offerings com- 
monly, were slain animals, while in 
the case of the poor, the sin-offering, 
that is, the sacrifice of atonement, 
was nothing more than a handful of 
meal scattered upon the altar, the re- 
sidue being the perquisite of the 
priest. If, then, the burnt-offerings 
were typical, and known to be so by 
the believing Israelites, which of 
them was typical of the death of 
Christ? Was it the handful of meal 
or the whole burnt-offering? If any 
one of them was typical, then what 
was its value to the worshipper, if he 
did not understand the application of 
the type? How is it that Moses or 
Aaron never explained the meaning 
of prophetic sacrifices to the people, 
when they are directed to be so par- 
tieular, and even minute in other, 
and we should think minor circum- 
stances? We can prove that the best 
and wisest of the Israelites laid no 
sort of stress on the mere offering, 
whatever might be its nature, to re- 
commend them to God; and it cannot 
be proved from any thing said on the 
subject in the Jewish scriptures, that 
the Mosaic ceremonial taught the doc- 
trine of a future state. That weak 
and wicked man Saul, the King of Is- 
racl, like many other weak and wick- 
ed people in all ages, misunderstood 
or wilfully perverted the meaning of 
sacrifice, and Samuel reproves him 
accordingly. See 1 Samuel, xy. 29, 
“lath the Lord as great delight in 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices, as in 
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obeying the voice of the Lord: be. 
hold to obey is better than sacrifice, 
and to hearken than the fat of rams!” 
The acceptance, therefore, of the of. 
fering, as in the first age of the world, 
depended upon the spirit and charac- 
ter of the worshipper; read that fine 
Psalm, 1., see also, Psalm li., vers. 16, 
and 17, * For thou desirest not sa- 
crifice, else would I give it thee; thou 
delightest not in burnt Offering, the 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit.” 
Read the first, and beginning of the 
last, chapters of Isaiah. 

We are now, I hope, prepared to 
hear what the New Testament says 
concerning the atonement for the 
soul, that is, the life: “ The blood 
(the life) is the atonement for the 
soul ;" the appointed and accepted sa- 
crifice was the mean and sign of 
reconciliation; the ilasterion, or mercy- 
seat in the tabernacle was the recon- 
ciliation residence, and this seat, like 
the altar, &c. was atoned,* that is, 
at-one-ed with the people by the 
blood of the atonement, or covenant 
of reconciliation combination, or fel- 
lowship, so Rom. v.; “ we being re- 
conciled (to God) shall be saved by 
Christ's life, by whom we have now 
(at length) received the atonement.” 
The Gentile believes, the sinner re- 
peuts; they enter into covenant with 
their God and he receives and for- 
givesthem, 1 Johni. 1,8, “That which 
we have seen and heard declare we 
unto you, that ye also may have fel. 
lowship with us: and truly our fel- 
lowship is with the Father and with 
his son Jesus Christ,” that is, we are 
in covenant with God and invite you 
to enjoy the same privilege. I chal- 
lenge biblical critics to shew a single 
passage in all the New Testament, in 
which the Greek word rendered 
atonement is used in any other sense 
than that of reconciliation, or where 
God is ever said to be reconciled to 
man by the death of Christ; or any one 
instance in all the scriptures, in which 
an atonement is represented as ati ex- 
piatory sacrifice, by the tranfer of 
guilt from the sinner’s conscience to 
the devoted creature or person. ‘There 
are two passages particularly, in 
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* The word “ one’’ was formerly pro- 
nounced “ own,” and isso still in some parts 
of the west of England. Persons in eove- 
nant with God are his own people, he sp- 
propriates them to himeelf. 
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which the word atonement is used 
in the Greek, and which is rendered 
« reconciliation.” Rom. xi. 15, “ If the 
casting away of them” (the Jews) 
“ be the reconciling of the world” 
&e.; that is, if the rejection of the 
Jews bring the whole world into co- 
venant with God. ‘The second pas- 
sage is in 2 Cor. v. 19, “ God 
was in Christ reconciling the world 
to himself; that is, bringing the 
world into covenant with himself by 
his son, as he before had brought the 
children of Abraham into covenant 
by his servant Moses. ‘There is a 
third passage in which the word re- 
concile is used by our Lord, Matthew 
v. 24, that word is Aiararryybi—* be 
reconciled to thy brother; the 
same word as is elsewhere trans- 
lated atone and reconcile: é;¢ 1s the 
preposition prefixed: UATAAARYY Ts 
is also a compound word, a preposi- 
being prefixed; it is used by Paul, 
2 Cor. v. 20, and is rendered “ be ye 
reconciled to God.” One of these pas- 
sages explains the other, you are go- 
ing, says Christ to claim the divine 
favour on the conditions of the Abra- 
hamic covenant, by bringing your 
gift, offering, sacrifice to God; have 
you broken the law of affection? 
Have you, like Cain, ill-will to your 
brother? “ Cease to do evil, learn to 
do well;” go, be reconciled to your 
brother, renew the covenant of na- 
ture which you have broken, and then 
come and do vour homage and renew 
your covenant with your God, and 
you shall be accepted. In fact, the 
word atonement or reconciliation, has 
reference to the covenant-ceremonies 
of the patriarchal ages. ‘Thus God 
covenanted with Abraham, with Is- 
rael, with the world by Jesus Christ; 
the law was called the book of the 
covenant because it contained the 
conditions on which that covenant 
was made. The gospel is often called 
a covenant. See Heb. x. 20. “ Of 
how much sorer punishment, suppose 
ye, shall he be thought worthy, who 
hath trodden under foot the son of 
God, and hath counted the blood of 
the covenant wherewith he was sanc- 
tified,” (devoted to God) “ an un- 
holy thing, and has done despite to 
the spirit of grace?” This awful pas- 
sage persons who, through love of the 
present evil world, have apostatized 
from the Christian faith, would do 
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well to consider. It is plain enough 
that the author of the Epistle to the 
tlebrews has reference to the Abra- 
hamie covenant in the context, and 
that he most properly aceommodates 
the circumstances atiending the first 
introduction and = establishment of 
Christianity in the world, to the sa- 
crifices and ceremonies which attead- 
ed the promulgation and acceptance 
of the laws of God through the Jew- 
ish legislator. “ The bloed of the 
covenant,” &e. ™ sanetilied by the 
blood,” &c. viz. consecrated, devoted 
to holy uses, appropriated to the 
Deity. Ah, Infidels! young Infidels, 
children of many prayers, | weep 
while | write, forsake not the God of 
your fathers, count not the blood of 
the covenant a common, an unholy 
thing! ‘The death of Christ was ne- 
cessary to accomplish the will of God, 
his death was violent, not voluntary, 
he died for the truth, therefore his 
blood was the seal, pledge and rati- 
fication of God's new, last, best cove- 
nant with man. ‘Through his blood 
we have redemption, that is, deliver- 
ance from death and destruction, from 
ignorance, idolatry, vice and guilt, 
the communication of God’s forgive- 
ness, and the confirmation of his fa- 
vour to mankind. Through this di- 
vine martyr’s blood, we have holiness, 
life, hope, aresurrection, immortality ; 
taking then, the subject in this light, 
the strong, but not too strong, figura- 
tive expressions of the New-Testa- 
ment writers become plain, and the 
meaning of our Lord in the Christian 
institute the Lord’s supper, becomes 
intelligible. Luke xxii. 19, “ This is 
my body which is given for you;” 
20, “ This cup is the New-Testa- 
ment,” (covenant, diatheke,) “ in my 
blood which is shed for you.” Christ 
was to be the covenant-sacrifice that 
the world might be brought into co- 
venant with God. But what were 
the conditions of this uew dispensa- 
tion, those that were adapted to, not 
a small tribe of mankind, but all 
God's family? Ilasterion, a mercy- 
seat, xararAzyy, ® reconciliation, 
diathehe, a covenant for the whole 
human race. ‘The gospel is the cove- 
nant of God, and by Christ the Lamb, 
the slain-passover, that covenant is 
confirmed ; the gospel is a testament 
which by the death of the testator is 
rendered valid; Jesus is the sin-offer- 
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ing, for by his life, sufferings and 
death, believers have their hope in 
God: Jesus is the High-priest and 
Mediator between God and man, for 
ay him we have the perfect know- 
ledge of God's will and character, and 
throash him we have the enjoyment 
of Ged's favour. 
if vour readers will take these 
ideas with them, they wil i trust, 
find the New ‘Testament au easier 
book than some I fear wisi it to be. 
But what is this New-'Testainent co- 
venant? Christ offered, devoted him- 
self without spot to God, to purge the 
conscicnt hs from cead WOLKS tlio {t we 
might serve him, Heb. ix. 14. 
also Peter's reasoning, 1 Lop. chap. 1 
from ver. 17, tothe end. Yes! Jesus 
is a Mediator of a better covenant, 
established upon better promises than 
that of Moses. See bleb. viii. 6. ‘lo 
‘hapter, Lleb. 


see 


return to the former 
ix. 15, and following verses; here 
the words testament and testator 
mighi have been rendered “covenant” 
and “covenant-witness,” 
the ceremonies and the victini em- 
ployed in such engagements; the 
word is equivocal, and it is plain this 
author so considered it. lie says, 
ver. 18, “ the first tislament was 
not dedicated without blood; Moses,” 
10th ver. “‘ took the blood of calves 
and sprinkled both the book and the 
people,’ &c. Read to the end of the 
chapters Thus “ there are three that 
bear record, the spirit, the water, 
and the blood.” 

To sum up the tenor of our reason- 
ing, the most ancient sacrifices were 
symbolical but not typical, they were 
peace or thank-offerings, but not sa- 
crifices for sin. The Jewish sin-of- 
fering, a refinement on the original 
idea, was not expiatory, nor had it 
reference to any thing future. The 
death of Christ was a sacrifice to God 
on the altar of purity, fidelity, integ- « 
rity, virtue: faith in Christ and re- 
pentance towards God, holiness, with- 
out which no man shall see the Lord, 
a sincere heart, a righteous disposi- 
tion are necessary to those who 
would enjoy the privileges of this 
atonement, this reconciliation, obe- 
dience to the gospel, the word of 
reconciliation, truth and salvation. 
Were not these things expressed by 
the Jewish lustrations and by Chris- 
tian baptism? “ Purge me with hys- 
sop, &c. wash me, kc.” Psalm li. See 


alluding to 
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also Matt. iii. 11, “ | indeed baptize 
vou with water unto repentance: but 
he that cometh after me is mightier 
than I, whose shoes | am not worthy 
to bear, he shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire ;” that 
that is, “I initiate you into my doe- 
trine by lustration, thus | introduce 
you. by a figure imto covenant with 
God; but Jesus will lustrate you 
really, he will purify your hearts and 
lives by his doctrine and spirit.” Jus- 
tice and mercy are honoured in the 
ceath of Christ, and life and immorta- 
lity are secured by his resurrection. 
Surely the work of Jesus was in the 
highest degree meritorious, he was 
our intercessor on earth, he is our 
mediator and in heaven, 
hrough him the divine mercy is com- 
municated to men. ‘Thus God ho- 
nours his beloved and exalied son: 
he supplies all onr wants out of his 
riches in glory by Christ Jesus. In 
t few words, Ifwe suy that away was 
opened by the death of Christ for the 


advocate 


free and constsient exercise of mercy im 


all the methods which sovereign wis- 
dom saw fit to adopt, perhaps we shall 
include every material idea which the 
scriptures give us of that important 
event. 
I am, Sir, yours, 
Bb. P. SEVERN. 
Erratum.—P. 88, col. 1, 1. 19 from the 
bottom “ signa’’ for si guas. 
— 
Sir. 
T is said that Jesus Christ made 
atonement to God or satisfied the 
divine justice by his sufferings and 
death; now, I wish to ask when and 
how he made the atonement and gave 
the satisfaction ? By his death? or by 
the sufferings that preceded and ush- 
ered in his death? or by both toge- 
ther? 
if by his death, was it the mere cir- 
cumstance of dying, or was it the 
mental agony that accompanied death ? 
But the history shews that he died 
with composure and serenity; in the 
mere struggle of nature he did indeed 
call out in the language of one of the 
penitential psalms, My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me ?—he pre- 
sently recovered himself, however, he 
prayed to his Father, was heard in 
that he feared, committed himself to 
him that judgeth righteously, and into 
his Father's hands gently commended 
his spirit, declaring before he died, 
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It is finished. All that depended upon 
him was finished before he died, and 
some time before he died he enjoyed 
calmness of mind: the wrath of God 
was not therefore poured out upon 
him on the cross, nor was the atone- 
ment or satisfaction made by his 
death. 
We may look at this matter in ano- 
ther point of view. On the popular 
scheme, all the efficacy of Christ's 
death depends upon his divinity; but 
upon the same scheme, it was impos- 
sible that he should suffer: the Deity 
is unchangeable and impassible; and 
even if a God could have suffered, all 
suffering must have been light to him, 
omnipotence is equal to itself and 
could easily have berne what omnipo- 
tence could inflict. But in whatever 
strains the pseudo-orthodox may sing 
of a bleeding and dying God, they will 
not soberly reason in favour of so Pa- 
gan a notion; and therefore, according 
to them it was only the man Christ 
Jesus that suffered and died, and 
that death and those sufferings made 
the atonement and gave the satisfac- 
tion, the whole work was accom- 
plished by the much-vilified human 
nature. It is pleaded, 1] am aware, 
that the union of the. divinity with 
the humanity, stamped an infinite 
value upon the sufferings of the latter; 
but how idle to talk of an union be- 
tween two natures, of which one was 
agonized and torn in pieces, and the 
other was at its ease and absolutely 
incapable of a painful sensation! 

The popular preachers and poets 
sometimes talk and write as if it were 
the blood of poet (physically so) 
which satisfied and appeased the oe 
of God. There is no arguing against 
metaphors—considered in any tlie 
light than a metaphor, however, this 
may be pronounced a foul and abomi- 
nable supposition. 

From the actual death of Christ, 
the advocates of the doctrine of s»tis- 
faction will probably flee to the agony 
in the garden; for we have seen that 
Christ did not die under the wrath of 
God, and that before he died all that 
depended upon him was finished: but if 
the atonement were made in the gar- 
den, it was made without death and 
without blood.* On this supposition, 
Christ might suffer, but he did not 
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* Luke's Magen {ch, xxii, 44, ] is “ his 
Sweat was asit were great drops of blood.’ 
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die, for us: a living man made the 
satisfiction, and, for aught that ap- 
pers, he might have continued to live 
and his work been complete. And it 
hehoves the popular teachers to deter- 
mine what was the nature of Christ's 
sufferings in the garden? Was he op- 
pressed by the consciousness of im- 
puted guilt: then with what pro- 
priety can it be said that he knew no 
sin, since the propriety and efficacy 
of his punishment must have consisted 
in his knowledge or consciousness of 
sin? Was he overwhelmed with the 
wrath of God: then God was angry 
with him; and who was it at the 
same time that sent an angel to 
strengthen him? Consider the sufferer 
in the garden as God as well as man, 
and what a scene of contradiction 
rises up to view! A divine person 
praying, trembling, sinking! Op- 
pressed by God, imploring the sym- 
pathy of the apostles, comforted by an 
angel | 

The writer to the Tlebrews sup- 
poses that Christ's sufferings consisted 
in the fear of death: * let those who 
defend the common scheme of atone- 
meut explain how this fear was pos- 
sible to one who was conscious of all 
the strength of deity, and also how the 
shrinking from death is consistent 
with the benevolence of Christ, if he 
knew both that no suffering couid ex- 
ceed or equal his infinite power, and 
at the same time that upon his suffer- 
ing and death depended the salvation 
of the human race, or a great part of 
them, from everlasting torments ? 

If the atonement were made ueither 
by his death nor his agony singly, it 
would be difficult to prove that it was 
made by them both together; espe- 
cially since there is no necessary con- 
nexion between them, but on the 
contrary they form two distinct scenes 
in our Lord's history, marked by ob- 
viously different states of mind. 

Taking atonement in the sense of 
reconciliation, the true scriptural sense, 
the idea of redemption or salvation is 
clear. Mankind were alienated from 
God by wicked works, Jesus Christ 
brought them back to their heavenl 
[ ‘ather by his example and c Berrie’ 
ment of all righteousness. Vice and 
iniquity wrought in reflecting minds 
a sense of guilt and fear, Jesus Christ 
banished despair and inspired hope by 
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his revelation of the fatherly character 
of the Supreme Being and his pro- 
ruises of boundless mercy. But, above 
all, death s emed to the eye of sense 
and nature! reason as an all-subduing, 
eternalls-victorious foe, Jesus Christ 
by his doctrine, and especially by his 
resurrection, shewed that the king of 
terrors was vanquished, and brought 
life and tmmortality to light. In the 
divine plans, death was the conse- 
quence of sin, and immortality was 
the consequence of Christ's righteous 
submission to death. ‘Through sim, 
the human race lay under the sentence 
of mortality, bat through the divine 
mercy, made known and administered 
by “ the mediator of the better cove- 
nant,” the sentence and curse were 
removed, a general acquittal was pro 
claimed and “ everlasting righteous- 
ness was brought in. “ The wages of 
sin is death,” but the gift of God is 
eternal life, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord.” 
EPISCOPUS. 
ee 
Natural Theology. 
On the eye. 
(Continued from p. 104.) 
He that formed the eye, shall he not see? 
— ancient philosophers had 
very imperfect notions of the 
manner in which vision ts effected. 
They simply knew, in general, that 
the eyes were the instruments of it. 
Imperfect, however, as were their 
ideas on the subject, ‘the wisdom and 
foresight manifested in the operation, 
and in the structure of the organ, did 
not escape their observation. They 
admired the position of the eye, in the 
most elevated part ofthe head, whence, 
like a centinel, it could overlook a 
multitude of objects with a single 
glance. They admired its extreme 
mobility and the ease with which it 
could be turned in every possible di- 
rection, and thus, as it were, multi- 
ply itself by the variety of its sensa- 
tions. They admired the suppleness 
of the lids, ready at all times to cover 
the eves as with a veil, to protect 
them fron: the impression of too vivid 
light or the attack of exterior objects, 
or to aid the power of sleep over the 
whole frame. But these and other 
observations of the same kind, relate 
only to neighbouring circumstances ; 
the intimate mechanism of vision they 
had not thought of penetrating. It is 
now completely aseertained, as we 
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have seen, that every eye is a true op- 
tical instrument, on the ground of 
which light delineates, or paints in 
miniature, the portrait of every object 
situated in the presence of the specta- 
tor. Of all the subjects of observa. 
tion with which nature every where 
abounds, it may justly be said of this 
organ, that there is none which more 
forcibly exhibits in ifs structure the 
marks of infinite intelligence. 

Having in our last given a deserip- 
tion of the eve aud of its several parts, 
we shall now endeavour to account 
for the manner in which vision is 
achieved. From ail the points of 
any object that presents itself to the 
eye, there proceed rays that diverge 
in every direction, but of these rays 
those only that enter the eye through 
the pupil have auy effect in producing 
vision. By means of these a complete 
image of the object is formed on the 
bottom of the eye; but the imago 
made or painted on the retina is re- 
versed, in consequence of the circum- 
stance that the rays proceeding from 
points situated on different sides of 
the middle point, cross oue another 
on passing through the pupil. How 
this is effected may be seen by taking 
the eye of an ox recently killed, and 
stripping it of its sclerotica behind. 
If in this state the eye be placed in a 
hule made in the window-shutter of 
a dark room, with the corner out- 
wards, we shall see in the transpa- 
rent membranes of the opposite part, 
distinct images of the exterior objects. 

This truth admitted, viz. that the 
instant an object is before the eye, 
that object has its portrait on the 
bottom or back of the organ; it 
should seem that vision required no 
farther illustration, but that we may 
be led to suppose that our eyes are 
already trained, and that the mere 
presence of objects is sufficient for the 
impressions made on the retina and 
transmitted by the optic nerve to the 
brain, to enalle the mind to repre- 
sent those objects to itself precisely 
as they are, and in the places where 
they are. It will however, upon re- 
flection, be quite evident that some- 
thing more is necessary, considering 
that the image which is painted on 
the retina is a simple surface figured 
and coloured, without relief, and 8 
moreover the result merely of the 
action which the extremities of 
rays that touch it exert on fhe orga?» 
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and has no connexion of itself with 
the opposite extremities, where the 
hody which is the object of vision ts 
situated. Philosophers have hence 
been led to suspect that there existed 
seme intermediate agent, serving to 
connect the impressions produced by 
the ravs which bodies send to the eve, 
with the modifications of those bodies 
themselves, They imagine that touch, 
or the sense of feeling is mi some way 
or other instrumental im instructing 
the eye and enabling us to correct the 
errors into which we should be led 
hy this organ when left to itself. ‘This 
has been explained after the following 
manner, by M. Condiilac, in his 
« Traite des Sensations.” 

Our first lessons are derived from 
the various motions which the hand 
makes that has its own nmage in the 
bottom of the eye. While in turbs it 
approaches nearer to or withdraws 
further from this organ, it teaches us 
to refer to a greater or less distance 
to one place than to another, the im- 
pression that is produced on the retina, 
from the knowledge we have of the 
position of the hand, and of the direc- 
tion and extent of every movement 
which it makes. While one hand 
passes over the other, it conveys, in 
a manner, over its surface, the colour 
of which thevimpression is in the eye ; 
it circumscribes this colour within its 
limits, and excites in the mind the 
representation of a body shaped in 
such a manner. Afterwards wheit 
we touch different objects the hand 
directs the eye over the several. parts 
of each of them, and renders the ar- 
rangement and respective positions 
sensible to it. It actsincessantly with 
regard to the eve, by means of the 
rays of light, as if it held one extren- 
ity of a stick, of which the other end 
touched the bottom of the eye, and 
guided this stick in succession over 
every part of the object. It seems 
even to inform the eye that the point 
it touches is the extremity of the ray 
which strikes that organ ; and thus 
while it runs over the surface of the 
object, it seems to pronounce its true 
form. When once the eyes are in- 
structed, the experience they have 
acquired enables them to do without 
the help of touch, and the presence 
alone of objects occasions the return 
of the same sensations when the rays 
proceeding from those objects. make 
similar impressious on the organ. 
VOL, x. , 
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At the same time that the sense of 
fecling instructs the eye with regard 
to the images of objects, it exercises 
italsoin the art of estimating their 
position in space, their size, and their 
distance; and when this distance ex- 
ceeds that to which the motion of the 
hand extends, we supply the defect 
by another exercise, which consists 
in approaching towards the object till 
we touch it, and then receding’ from 
it again; and by the extent of these 
contrary movements we ascertain its 
distauce with a degree of accuracy 
quite sufficient for all common pur- 
poses. When the object exceeds the 
compass of our ordinary movements, 
the proportions we are accustomed to 
remark serve as rules by which to 
apply to more remote objects the im, 
pressions that are made upon us; but 
as the distance increases, circumstances 
become less favourable to such appli- 
cations, and beyond a certain limit 
objects present themselves more or less 
under a deceitful appearance, and we 
are led into that kind of errors called 
optical delusions. 

Having given this brief account of 
the manner, or supposed manner of 
vision, we shall proceed to observe, 
that we cannot contemplate the struc- 
ture and uses of this organ without 
admiration of the power, the wisdom, 
and the goodness of the Creator, es- 
pecially when we consider the prodi- 
gious exactness, and exquisite skill 
employed in every part, administering 
to this noble and necessary organ. To 
pass over the arteries and veims, and 
other parts that are common to the 
rest of the body, let us reflect on its 
several muscles, which are placed, so 
as to be adapted not only to every 
possible motion of the eye, but each is 
cadowed with such an exact degree of 
strength, as to cause the most perfect 
equilibration, by which all contor- 
tious of the eye are prevented, ard it 
can with the utmost readiness apply 
itself to every object. Again, the tu- 
nics or coats are so admirably seated, 
and of so firm a texture, as to fit every 
place, to answer every occasion, and 
to be proof against all common incon- 
veniences and annoyances. In the hw 
mours also, we find all the requisite 
clearness and transparency, for an 
easy admission of the rays of light, 
well placed for refraeting them, and 
formed, by the nicest laws of optics, 
to collect the wandering rays into a 
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point. To this may be added the 
structure of the darkened cell, in 
which these curious humours lie, aud 
into Which the glories of the heavens 
and the earth are brought and ex- 
quisitely pictured, which cell is per- 
fectly adapted, by means of its tex- 
ture, aperture and colour to , ae off 
from without, all useless and noxious 
rays, and within it is extremely well 
coated with a dark tegument, that it 
may notreflect, dissipate, or any way 
confuse or disturb the beneficial rays. 
According to Descartes, this black- 
ness is intended to obscure the rays 
which are retlected from the bottom 
of the eye to its fore-part, and which 
would otherwise be thrown back again 
upon the bottom, and thus occasion 
a confused vision. Another reason 
has been assigned for this colour, viz. 
that the superfluous rays which pro- 
ceed from lateral objects may be ab- 
sorbed. Hence illuminated objects are 
best seen from a dark station, because 
the rays proceeding from them are 
not obliterated by circumambient 
light. 

It has been observed by the honour- 
able Mr. Boyle and by others who 
have discoursed on the wisdom and 
goodness of the Almighty from the 
structure of the human frame, that as 
we are under the necessity of using 
optic glasses, so nature, meaning by 
the term, the God of nature, has made 
a far more complete provision in the 
eyes of animals, to shut out too much, 
and to admit sufficient light, by the 
dilatation and contraction of the pupil; 
and it may be farther noted that these 
pupils are in different animals of dif- 
ferent forms according to their pecu- 
liar occasions. In some, particularly 
in man, it is round, that being the 
most proper figure for the position of 
our eyes, and the uses we make of 
them on all occasions. In some ani- 
mals it is oblong, and large, as in the 
cow, sheep, horse, &c. which is an 
admirable provision for such creatures 
to see the better laterally, and thereby 
avoid those things that might offend 
them. In other animals the figure of 
the pupil is erect, and also capable of 
epening wide and shutting up close. 
The latter of which serves to exclude 
the brighter light of day, and the for- 
mer to take in the more faint rays 
thinly scattered about in the night, 
which is an admirable provision for 
those animals, as the cat, squirrel, 
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&c. that have occasion to watch and 
way-lay their prey both by day and 
night, and to look upwards and down. 
wards in the act of climbing after 
their food or to avoid danger. 

With respect to the means adapted 
to the protection of this curious organ 
we may quote the words of Cicero 
De naturé Deorum. “ The eyelids,” 
says this philosopher, “ which are the 
coverings of the eyes, are soft to the 
touch that they may not hurt the 
sight, and are fitted both for veiling 
and opening the pupils with the great- 
est celerity. ‘They are defended by 
the eye-lashes, as by a palisade which 
prevents any thing from falling into 
them while the eyes are open; and 
closing together in sleep, the eye is 
at rest under their covering. They 
are likewise most admirably placed 
under shelter, and are guarded on all 
sides by more prominent parts. The 
upper eye-lids covered by the eye- 
brows are screened from the perspi- 
ration falling down from the forehead; 
the under eye-lids are defended by the 
cheek-bones which ‘ise higher than 
their surface.” Itis remarkable also, 
that the hairs of the eye-lashes grow 
only to a certain length, and never. 
stand in need of cutting like the hair 
on the head : again, their points stand 
completely out of the way: those in 
the upper lid bend upwards, while 
those in the lower lid decline down- 
wards. From these circumstances, 
we may learn how critically exact 
the great Author of Nature has beeti 
in even the least and most trivial con- 
veniences belonging to every part of 
the animal frame. Did our plan ad- 
mit of figures we would farther shew 
the curious structure and lodgment of 
the muscle which is used in opening 
the eye-lids, and of another, or circu- 
cular one, used in closing them, and 
we would gladly point out the nice: 
apparatus of glands that keep the eyé 
moist, and serve for tears, atid other 
circumstances which anatomists have 
noticed with wonder and delight. 


a 
Some Account of Cheynell’s “ Rise, 
Growth and Danyer of Socinian- 
isme.”’ 
(Continued from p. 83.) 
Chapter I. of this curious 
phlet is entitled, « Of the Rise of So- 
cinianisme.” Cheynell attributes this 
malignant heresy to “ the spirit of an- 











tichrist,” which even in the apostles’ 
time led “Cerinthius and Ebion to 
blaspheme Christ.” The divine, who 
as one of the famous Assembly was 
empowered to determine the standard 
of orthodoxy for nations and ages, was 
so little versed in ecclesiastical history 
as to believe that the founder of the 
Ebionites was a teacher of the name 
of Ebion, Ostorodus, whom he quotes 
in the following sentence, might have 
set him right, if he had been capable 
of learning either truth or history, in 
what relates to “ Socinianisme :’— 
“ Ostorodus wouid not have the name 
of Ebionites imposed upon the Socin- 
tans, quia vor Ebon Hebraicé egenum 
significat. Praef. Inst. pag. 10, 11 ; 
it seemes they would not be counted 
mean-conditioned men : and there are 
some indeed, and those no beggers 
(unlesse tt be at court) who are too 
much addicted to Socinian fancies : 
and yet if that be true which Osto- 
rodus cites out of Eusebius, that the 
Ebionites were so called because they 
had a mean and beggarly opinion of 
Christ, sure the Socinians might be 
well called Ebionites, for none have 
baser and cheaper thoughts of Christ, 
than they.” 

After speci’ying and stigmatizing 
Arians, Photinians, Samosatenians, 
Eutychians, &c. down to“ Sadducees, 
Papists, Anabaptists, Schwenckefel- 
dians, Antinomians,” with all of w 
the Socinians are represented as agree- 
ing in their worst heresies, Cheynell 
adds, “ But i must not in my haste 
forget Abelairdus, or as Platina calls 
him, Baliardus, as Bernard, Abai- 
lardus, his name in our English 
tongue may be Balard ; he flourished 
about the year 1140; he had a very 
ready discoursing wit, and is by some 
voiced to be the first founder of 
schoole-divinity; whether he main- 
tained all those heresies which Ber- 
nard layes to his charge I shall not 
now stand to dispute, there is some 
cause of doubt; Abeilard lived to 
make his apology, and if it was but 
an honest recantation, he hath made 
some amends.’ * 

Cheynell next takes notice of Pos- 
tellus, though he says, he “ shall not 
doe him so much honour as to take 
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notice of him ;” and “as for Servetus."' 
he adds, “ | will not staine my paper 
with his blasphemies.” “ It is much 
questioned,” he allows, “ whether the 
Senate of Geneva did not deale too 
severely with him,” but he quotes 
Beza to shew that considering his he- 

resy, his admonitions by Calvin and 
others, and his obstinacy, he was put 

to death most justly, Such was the 
spirit of this member of the Assembly 

of divines who had a chief hand in 

settling the creed of our self-named 
orthodox brethren of the present day ! 

“The Senate of Geneva,” he further 

says, “‘ were in good hope by this ex- 

emplary punishment upon Servetus 

to crush this cockatrice’s egg and kill 

the viper ; but for all this some under- 

hand and others more boldly and im- 

pudently did seduce the people.” 

In the true temper of a persecutor, 
Cheyneill expatiates with savage joy 
ou the melancholy history of Valen- 
tinus Gentilis, who was burnt for he- 
resy at Berne, in 1566: he even 
abuses the Papists because they had 
before this event forgiven and released 
Gentilis, when he was in their power. 

He next pursues the two Socinuses 
through several pages. Having quoted 
a passage from the works of Faustus 
Socinus concerning his uncle Lelius, 
he says,—‘ I am at this great paines of 
transcribing, because Socinian books 
are so dear, every man will not pay a 
groat a sheete, the price that Iam 
forced to, onely that | may declare the 
truth.” Amongst “ the tricks and 
devices” of Faustus Socinus, he reck- 
ons this, that he “pretended, just as our 
translator here” (alluding to Mr. Web- 
berly) “to be a Reformer of the Re- 


formers, nay, of the Reformation it- 


selfe.” He describes a book of Soct- 
nus’s, which he confesses he never 
saw, as a pestilent one, “in which he 
hath most cunningly vented his pe 
son,” viz, De S. Scripture Authori- 
tate, which, Cheynell goes on to say, 
“ Calovius tels us is one of his most 
subtile pieces, and seemes to be one 
of his first Essayes : Doméinicus = 
a Jesuit, was so taken or mistaken 
with it, as to print it im the yeare, 
1588." Deminicus Lopez is not the 
only Trinitarian who hag been taken, 


— 





* Foran account of Abelard, see the 
extract, p. 136, &c. from Tusner’s History 
of England, 


* See an account of this murder, M. 
Repos. iii, 300-312, in an article fur- 
nished by the late Rev.S. Palmer. — 


















































164 Cheynell's “ Rise, Growth 
or to give the member of the Assem- 
bly of Divines his pun, mistaken with 
Socinus's tract on the “ Authority of 
Scripture ;" it was translated into 
English by Combe, in 1732, with a 
recommendation by Bp. Smallbrook, 
and a dedication to Queen Caroline.* 

Chap. ii. on “ The growth of 5o- 
cinianisme,” is very short and scanty. 
“ Ill weeds thrive apace;” says Chey- 
nell, and he instances, “ in whole 
congreentions submitting themselves 
to the Socinian yoake in Sarmatia,” 
and in there soon being “ some hun- 
dreds of congregations infected in 
Transylvania;” for these facts he quotes 
Calovius, a celebrated Anti-Socinian 
writer. From the same Calovius, 
Cheynell borrows some abuse of Pe- 
trus Steinivns or NStatorius, a popular 
missionary preacher, “ by whose un- 
happy eloquence the sublimest subtil- 
ties of Secinus which — transcended 
vulgar capavities were so explained 
sad smoothed in a popular but plau- 
sible way that the most refined notions 
were male familiar to the common peo- 
ple.—This blasphemous wretch did 
travaile ab extremé Silesia ora in inte- 
mam Lithnuaniam, that he might spread 
his errors, though he did thereby of- 
ten endanger his life: he lived a long 
time, he was about 66 years of age 
when he died.” 

“The danger of Socinianisme” is 
the title of Chap. LI. Cheynell here 
says, in a style that has come down 
to the present times, that Socinians are 
not Christians, and that he “ cannot 
but blot out Sma/etus his name out 
of the white roll of Christians, if it 
were but for that one blasphemy, 
Christianus esse potest qui divinam 
Christi essentiam negat, i. e. he may 
he a Christian who denies the divine 
nature of Christ. 

Socinians are sail to “ set open a 
wide gap to Atheisme, by denying 
that the soule of man can .possibly so 
subsist by itselfe after this lite as to be 
capable of joy or torment, of reward 
or punishment ; they may,” adds this 
censor, “ when they please, speak 
plain English and say that there is 
neither heaven nor hell.” 

In this and the subsequent chapters 
are strictures on Mr. Chillingworth’s 





* ce “A Plea fox Uniterion Dissen- 
ters.” By Robert Aspland. 2nd ed. 12mo, 
pP. 76, Note ve 
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books—of these, however, we shalf 
take no account, as we have hereafter 
to extract some particulars from ano- 
ther pamphlet of Cheynell's, directed 
entirely against that renowned Pro- 
testant advocate. 

‘The dangers of Socinianisme are, its 
doctrines of the right of private judg- 
ment, the nullity of Fathers or Coun- 
cells, the sufliciency of scripture, the 
resurrection not the resurrection of 
the same body, the salvableness of 
heretics and all honest virtuous per- 
sons, and the duty of a Catholic, as 
opposed to a sectarian, spirit. 

“ Socinians” concludes this. West- 
minster divine, “are not to be suffered 
tu any state, for they will not shew 
any obedience or respect to magis- 
trates; they say, they have no power 
to punish hainous offenders im time of 
peace, nor have they power to defend 
themselves or the people by sword, 
in time of warre. But especially, they 
charge the magistrates to beware how 
they meddle with good honest here- 
ticks, for all heveticks in the opinion 
of Arminians and Socinians (who 
speake favourably in their own cause) 
are good pious men.” 

Cheynell here refers to and misre- 
presents the opinions of some of the 
Polish brethren, who held, surely in 
the spirit of the New ‘Testament, that 
all war is unlawful and that «capital 
punishments are unwarranted by the 
laws of God and nature. ‘lo his fu- 
rious spirit these gentle, benevolent 
sentiments appeared perfectly ridicu- 
lous, as they did to the great body of 
the divines of that age, who were true 
members of “ the Church Militant here 
below,” which also Cheynell accuses 
the Socinians of disowning. In fact, 
the Presbyterian ministers of this time 
were as much heads of a political as 
of a religious party; they preached 
and prayed politically, and their lives 
were employed (until by the Restora- 
tion another set of state divines were 
placed uttermost) in promoting the 
cause of a faction. Modern Dissen- 
ters are apt to look back to the West- 
minster divines with awe, as prod 
gies of purity and piety ; but in reality 
no class of ministers were ever deeper 
involved in worldly schemes and po+ 
litical intrigues and struggles for pow- 
er. ‘They deserve some praise as p2- 
triots, though that is diminished by 
their inconsistency in shrinking front 














the only just principles of opposition 
tu a faithless tyrant—by their fierce 
opposition to religious liberty—and, 
above all, by their tame and base un- 
conditional submission to Charles Lf. 
who was bred in the school of hypo- 
crisy and profligacy, and who even 
weut beyond the lessons of his educa- 


tion. 
(To be continued.) 
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GLEANINGS; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING. 


No. CCXIL. 


“ Old Mumpsimus”—“ New Sump- 
simus.” 

An old priest (says Camden) al- 
ways read in his portass [breviary } 
mumpsimus domine for sumpsimus ; 
whereof when he was admonished, he 
said, that he had now used muwmpsi- 
mus thirty years, and would not leave 
his old mumpsimus for theit new sump- 
simus. 

— a 
No. CCXHII. 
A Kemble-Pipe 

in the county of Herefordshire the 
people have by tradition an account 
of what is called “a Kemble Pipe,” 
meaning the last one smoked at a 
sitting :—the story alludes to a man 
of that name, who, iw the crue! per- 
secution under that merciless bigot, 
fQucen Mary, being condemned for 
heresy—in his walk ofsome miles from 
the prison to the stake, amidst acrowd 
of weeping friends, with the tranquil- 
lity and fortitude of a primitive mar- 
tyr smoked a pipe of tobacco! 

eee): fol 
No. CCXIV. 
Cardinal Weisey. 

Amongst the praises bestowed upon 
Wolsey, let us not forget (says Jor- 
tin, referring to Luther's Table-T alk) 
those ofa certain Zany, who seems to 
have played his part very well : 

“In England. was a cardinal, the 
son of a butcher, (he means Wolsey) 
concerning whom a knavish fool said, 
God be praised, that we have got such 
a cardinal: when he cometh to be 
Pope, we may freely eat flesh in Lent 
and on forbidden days; for St. Peter 
was a fisher-man, and he forbad eat- 
ing of flesh, to the end he might sell 
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his fish at a high rate; but this 
butcher's son will hold over flesh, to 
get money thereby.” 
; ) 
No. CCXYV. 
Lupanthropia. 

I was eredibly informed by a gen- 
tleman of Wantzic (says Sir John Reres- 
by, in his Travels, 1657), that in 
some parts of Prussia the peasants will 
ordinarily. go into the vast woods, 
there fancy themselves to be wolves, 
prey upon taw flesh for some months, 
go upon ell fours, and fly from the 
sight of man ; whether from frenzy, or 
that they were actually transformed, 
said he, is doubted, which would ap- 
pear more ridiculous, had not some 
Greck authors written long since of 
this kind of metamorphosis, calling it 
Lupanthropia, from being sometinges 
man, sometimes wolves; and that we 
know Nebuchadnezzar ate grass wiih 
heasts for some time. 

Svo, 1813.-p. ld. 
ly, cae 
No. CCXVI. 
Mahometan Calvinism. 

And one of them shall say, Verily 
I had an intimate friend while L lived 
in the world, who said unto me, Art 
thou one of those who assertest the 
truth of the resurrection? After we 
shall be dead and reduced to dust and 
bones, shall we surely be judged ? 
Then he shall say to his companions, 
Wiil ye look down? and he shall look 
down, and shall see him in the midst 
of hell: and he shall say unto him, 
By God, it wanted little but thou 
hadst drawn me into ruin ; and had 
it not been for the grace of my Lord, 
| had surely been one of those who 
have been delivered up to eternal tor- 
ment. 

Sale’s Koran, V. ii, p. 310. 
te 
No. CCXVIL 
Etymology of Libel. 

It was a new but witty Etymo- 
logie, which the Lord Chancellour 
St. Albans (at. Star. Cha. in the 
cause of the Nottingham Libel) gave 
of a Mbel; that it was derived of a 
lie forged at home, anda bellto ring 
it up and downe the couutry. 

Holy Table, Name and Thing. 
1637. p. 1. 
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REVIEW. 





% Still pleas’d to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”’---Pope. 
ie ee 


Art. 1.—Sermons on various impor- 
tant Subjects, by the late Rev. 
Ralph Harrison : to which is pre- 
fixed a Biographical Memoir of the 
Author. With a Discourse on oc- 
casion of his Death; by the Rev. 
John Holland. Svo. pp. 367 and 
xvi. Longman and Co. and John- 
son and Co. 10s. 1813. 

R. HARRISON, whose post- 
humous sermons are here pre- 

sented to the public by his son, Mr. 
William Harrison, is well known by 
his Sacred Harmony. He was for ma- 
ny years joint-minister with the late 
Dr. Barnes, of the respectable dis- 
senting congregation, meeting in 
Cross Street, Manchester; but, as we 
have already given some account of 
him [v. 601, 602. ix. 264], we shall 
observe only with regard to his life, 
that it appears to have been such as 
to create a natural desire in his sur- 
viving friends of possessing a volume 
of his discourses. 

There is at the same time sufficient 
merit in these sermons to recommend 
them, independently of the conside- 
rations of friendship. The readersoon 
perceives that they are the produc- 
tions of no ordinary mind ; they uni- 
formly display an enlightened under- 
Standing, a sound judgment, a cor- 
rect taste, and, which is of more im- 
portance, clear views of scriptural 
truth, and pure moral discernment. 
In the distribution of his subjects, the 
preacher is remarkably simple and un- 
affected ; but perhaps the plans of his 
sermons are rather too uniform. He 
is often peculiarly happy in_ his defi- 


nitions and descri s. The style 
is perspicuous and neat, and some- 
times elegant. 


Throughout all the discourses there 
prevails calm good sense ; often united 
with a glow of affection that touches 
the heart, but never interrupted by 
those bursts of eloquence which arouse 
the imagination and seize the passions. 
On some of the subjects we expected 
more fervour than we have found. 

None of the sermons are doctrinal, 
but the opinions of the author now 
and then appear, and we may, we 

resume, rank him under the general 
enomination of Unitarian. 
On practical topics we know few 


sermon-writers that excel Mr. Harri- 
son; none that may be read with 
more profit by young persons and in 
families. In this view, also, his Dis- 
courses are recommended by their 
brevity, a property of sermons which 
al] preachers agree to extol, but which, 
judging by our experience, all find 
it difficult to maintain. 

The sermons are xxiv in number, 
under the following titles :—Wisdom. 
Domestic Union. ‘The Duties of Pa- 
reuts. The Duties of Children. The 
Duties of Masters and Servants. Dis- 
cretion. History of Joseph. Review 
of Divine Mercies. Contentment. 
Compassion. Praise.  l’orgiveness. 
Faith. Persecution. Beneficial Ef- 
fects of Christianity. Human Life a 
Pilgrimage. The Love of God. The 
necessity of Watchfulness. Charity. 
Mutability of Life. The Christian 
Life. God the only proper Object 
of Glory. Danger of bad Company. 
History of Cain and Abel. 

In the following passage the prin- 
ciples of Protestant Dissenters are 
well and boldly stated: the extract is 
from the first sermon, entitled, “ Wis- 
dom,” delivered “ on occasion of the 
establishment of the Manchester Aca- 
demy, in the year 1786,” and now 
re-printed. 

“That Christ is the only king in bis 
church, and permits no one to share in his 
authority—That he has left behind him no 
successor, to act as his vicegerent or re- 
presentative upon earth, with power to 
alter, toadd to, of to interpret the laws of 
his kingdom—That no profession, rank, 
or number of men has dominion over the 
conscience—That the scripture is a com- 
plete rule of faith, and that the applica- 
tion of this rule belongs to every private 
Christian—That to substitute creeds and 
confessions, drawn up by fallible men, for 
the words of Christ and his apostles, is an 
unwarrantable and dangerous imposition 
—That to infliet penalties of any kind 
whatever for noncenformity to human sys- 
tems, or to exclude others from commu- 
nion, because they do not receive our 
standard of orthodoxy, is a violation of 
men’s natural and Christian privileges.” 
Pp. 31, 32. 

The reader will be pleased with an 
expostulation on the subject of filial 
duty, from Sermon iv. 


“ The honour due to parents is the 


natural expression of gratitude, It ie the 











return which every ingenuous mind will 
be prompted to make, for innumerable 

roofs of kindness and affection, And 
here should we slightly review the scenes 
of parental care and tenderness, how pow- 
erful are the obligations to filial respect 
and esteem! From the first entrance of 
children into the world, ignorant of the 
circumstances of their being, weak and 
helpless, the protection of a father screened 
them from danger, the fondness of a mo- 
ther supplied every want. They listened 
to your infant cries, and sympathized with 
all your sorrows. They turned pale at 
the apprehension of your danger, and 
scrupled no labour or expence to promote 
yourcomfort. When infancy was followed 
by childhood, their care and affection still 
continued. They set a guard upon your 
steps, and centred in your happiness their 
treasure and their joy. Nor did they at- 
tend merely to your present exigency; 
they provided for your future welfare. 
They were anxious to bestow upon you a 
competent share of worldly blessings, and 
to introduce you with advantage upon the 
theatre of life. And their best expressions 
of kindness appeared in restraining those 
propensities that lead to disgrace and mi- 
sery; and in forming those virtues which 
are the foundation of present and of ever- 
lasting happiness. 

What then are the returns due to parental 
love? What is the recompence that belongs 
to benefactors like these? Will you not with 
alacrity give honour to a father, and rejvice 
the heart ofa mother? Will you not stu- 
diously avoid whatever may offend or dis- 
please, and by every token of respect and 
affection, pay a small share of that debt 
which can never be wholly discharged ?”’ 
Pp. 82, 83. 


The conclusion of Sermon x. on 
‘** Compassion,” has, besides other ex- 
cellencies,a more evangelical complex- 
ion than distinguishes some of the dis- 
courses :— 

** Compassion shines with peculiar lus- 
tre amongst the social virtues. We de- 
servedly esteem the generous and the 
bountiful; but still more, the merciful 
man, whose kindness is directed to the 
friendless and forlorn, the poor and the af- 
flicted. Is it thought that the exercise of 
compassion will subject us to uneasiness, 
and add the misfortunes of others to our 
own share of calamity? It is true, that it 
necessarily supposes a sensibility of mind, 
and that we participate in the distresses of 
others. But the satisfaction that results 
from it, will amply compensate for the 
uneasiness it creates. The sorrows of the 
compassionate heart are infinitely over- 
balanced, by the inward approbation and 
self-complacence, with which it is ac- 
companied. And every act of humanity, 
not only yields a present pleasure, far more 
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exquisite than the joys of luxury, or the 
pursuit of ambition, but becomes, by re- 
flection, a perpetual source of enjoyment 
aud happiness. Nor is it a slight con- 
sideration, that the compassionate man, by 
securing the love and esteem of his fellow- 
creatures, provides for himself a refuge in 
the day of adversity. Such is the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs, that we know not 
what time may bring forth. Providence 
may sink our condition, to that of the mar 
who now implores our bounty, It may 
visit us with calamities, similar to those 
which we overlook or despise ; and render 
us the objects of compassion and comfort. 
Yet how can we expect to receive that 
kindness from others, which we have failed 
to exercise ourselves; or, if in the time 
of prosperity we have been hard-hearted 
and unkind, what return can we expect in 
the day of adversity? It is, therefore, a 
maxim of prudence, ‘ cast thy bread upon 
the waters, for thou shalt find it after many 
days. Give a portion to seven, and also 
unto eight, for thou knowest not what evil 
shall be upon the earth.’ 

To these arguments, which reason sug- 
gests, we may add the powerful manner in 
which this virtue is enforced by the Chris- 
tian dispensation. In almost every page of 
the New Testament it is enjoined or exem- 
plified. We are exhorted to ‘be pitiful 
and courteous, having compassion one of 
another. The man that wants this prin- 
ciple, is represented as destitute of religion 
and incapable of goodness, Our Saviour 
has taught us not to confine our bounty to 
our wealthy friends and neighbours, but 
to regard * the poor, the maimed, the lame 
and the blind.” He has instructed us not to 
limit our kindness to the narrow circle of 
our countrymen, but to pity and relieve the 
distressed, of whatever nation or religion, 
sect or party. He has pronounced ‘ blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
merey;’ and has declared, that compassion 
to our fellow-creatures is a necessary con- 
dition of our acceptance with God. He 
has taught us, that we cannot be the 
children of the Most High, unless we re- 
semble him in goodness, and are ‘ kind 
even to the unthankful and unjust.” And, 
by his own example, he has particularly 
illustrated and enforced this amiable vir- 
tue. His compassion prompted him to un- 
paralleled labéurs and sufferings for our 
sakes. He sympathized with the children 
of sorrow and want. * He went about, 
doing good’ to the souls and bodies of 
men. His divine office was ‘ to seek and 
to save those that were lost’; and, prompt- 
ed by the most generous love, * he yave 
himself up to death for our sakes, the 
just for the unjust, that he might bring us 
unte God.’ 

‘ Let,’ then, ‘the same mind be in us, 
which was also in Christ Jesus.’ ‘ As the 
clect of God, holy, and beloved, Ict us put 
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on bowels of mercy.’ Let us abound in the 
exereise of a virtue, whieh will contribute 
so much to our present and future hap- 
piness. Let us subdue that pride and ma- 
lice, envy and resentment, which oppose 
the feelings of compassion. Let us banish 
that indolence, let us extirpate that avarice, 
which prevent our compliaace with its 
dictates. Considering mankind as the 
children of one common parent, let us 
‘lowe as brethren.” Let us not overlook 
the sorrows of others, nor the circumstances 
that aggravate their affliction. Let us 
remember, that, many of the distresses 
which we witness, will, in all probability, 
fall to our own lot. Is thy fellow-creature 
in sickness, forget not that thou art ex posed 
Is he lamenting the 


that ere long 


to similar suffering 
: 

loss of friends, 1 memb Se 

ourning. Is 


thy own must be the house of m 
* Boast 


. 
he involved in sudden calamity 


not thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest 
not what a dav way bring forth.’ Let 

sense of our own frailty and weakness, 
vive us a lively interest iu the distresses of 


. conscious that our 


And, above ali 
must 


others 
hope of divine mer 
conduct towards our teilow-creatures, let 
us * be kind one to another, tender-heart 
ed, forgiving one another ;’ remembering 
that * with what measure we mete, it shal! 
be measured unto us again ;’ and that * he 
shall have judgment without merey, who 
hath shewn no mercy.” Pp. 162—166. 


rest upon our 


There is not a finer passage in the 
volume than this on sacred musich, 
from Sermea xi. on “ Praise,” in which 
the author appears quite at home, and 
rivals the beauty of Bishop Atterbury’s 
Sermon, preached on Cecilia's dlay 
fSermons, Vol. iv. pp. 235—263.): 


** It is good,’ says the Psalmist, * to 
sing praises unto our God; it is pleasant, 
and praise is comely.” So excellent,. be- 
coming and delightful, is the song of 
praise, that it has been authorized by the 
example of all nations, and universally re- 
evived into the solemnities of religion. 
It formed a conspicuous and important 
part of the Jewish worship; and gave 


beauty, dignity and animation, to the sa-° 


ered services of the temple. Nor hath 


Christianity abolished this expression of 


humage as an empty form, or useless cere- 
mony. Its divine author was pleased to 
consecrate this act of w orship by bis own 
example, under circumstances peculiarly 
affecting, On the evening which pre- 
ceded his sufferings, when he celebrated 
the passover with his disciples, and in- 
stituted the memorial of his death, they 
concluded the solemnity by joining in a 
psalm or hymn of praise, And St. Paul 
exhorts the Christian converts to the ob- 
servance of this duty: * Let the word of 
Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom : 
reaching and admonishing one another in 
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psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs; 
singing with grace in your hearts unto the 
Lord.’ 

Nor does the propriety of this mode of 
worship rest only on general custom, or 
mere authority. Divine song is undoubt- 
edly the language of Nature. It originates 
from our frame and constitution. The 
wise author of nature has kindly added 
our other powers and faculties, the sense of 
harmony. He has ordained certain sounds 
to excite sensations of delight; he has 
made them the proper accompaniment and 
expression of the passions and affections of 
the mind. Were we to observe with the 
Psalmist, that the duty is pleasant, that the 
voice of melody tends to cheer and in- 
vigorate the spirits, to still the tumultuous 
passions, to fix the wandering attention, 
and to prepare and compose the heart for 
the exercises of public worship, it would 
be no slight argument in its favour, But 
we rather observe that it is comely, as 
suitably expressing the sentiments of de- 
votion, and the sublime joy which religion 
is fitted to inspire. It is the manner in 
which the affections of the mind, when 
elevated and enlarged, do naturally ex- 
press themselves. It can accommodate 
itself to the various modifications of love 
and joy, the essence of a devotional tem. 
per. It hath lofty strains for the sublimity 
of adoration, plaintive accents which be- 
come the tears of penitence and sorrow; 
it can adopt the humble plea of suppli- 
cation, or swell in the belder notes of 
thanksgiving and triumph. Yet it has 
been properly remarked, that the influence 
of song reaches only to the amiable and 
pleasing affections, and that it has no ex- 
pression for malignant and tormenting 
passions. The sorrow therefore to which 
it is attuned, should be mingled with hope ; 
the penitence it expresses, cheered with 
the sense of pardon; and the mournful 
scenes on which it sometimes dwells, ir- 
radiated with the glorious views and con- 
solations of the gospel 

We further add, that, by a sympathetic 
influence, the tones, which naturally ex- 
press, “do also powerfully excite certain 
passions of the mind; aud that, under due 
regulation, the aid of music becomes fa- 
vourable to religious impression. She cai 
awake the dull and torpid powers, she can 
introduce and cherish the affections which 
belong to thanksgiving and praise. Se- 
parate even from language and sentiment, 
she can influence the passions and move- 
ments of the soul, can inspire with se- 
lemnity and awe, can animate with glad- 
ness, or dispose the heart to deyout love 
and affectionate sorrow. But the full and 
proper effect of music depends upon ® 
connexion with becoming sentiments & 
expressions. When directed to a suitable 
object, and subservient to the heart and 
veice, her energy is most conspicuous 
delightful; and she displays her noblest 























excellence and use, when consecrated to 
the service of religion, and employed iu 
the courts of the living God. When the 
glories of the great Jebovah are our theme, 
his mercies our song, when sublime sub- 
jects of praise are accompanied with ex- 
pressive harmony, and the pleasures of 
devotion heightened by the chanms of sing- 
ing, we experience the most pure, rational 
and exquisite delight. Under this image, 
the Scriptures convey to us some obscure 
representation of the exercises and enjoy- 
ments of the heavenly world. ‘1 heard 
the voice of a great multitude, as the voice 
of many waters, and the voice of mighty 
thunderings, saying, Hallelujah, for the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth. They 
sang the song of Moses, the servant of 
God, and the song of the Lamb, saying, 
Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty, just and true are thy ways, 
O king of Saints! 

** But that divine song may correspond 
with its importantobject,it requires to be well 
regulated and improved. It should adopta 
style of music chaste and pure ; suited to 
holy places, and to sacred subjects. Care 
should be taken, that it be executed in a 
becoming manner; lest discord and dis- 
sonance be substituted for the charms of 
melody and harmony, and this mode of 
worship, instead of elevating our devotions 
to divine and delightful sensations, should 
awaken our regret, and excite uneasiness 
and disgust.” Pp, 173—177. 

A very just distinction is made in 
S. xi. on “ Forgiveness,” between 
punishment and revenge: 

“* When therefore we are required not 
to avenge ourselves, we are by no means 
restrained from necessary punishment, nor 
from a proper regard to our own security. 
But the precept of the text universally pro- 
hibits revenge; and it may be of im- 
portance to observe the distinction between 
punishment and revenge. They both re- 
quire that the offender should suffer for his 
crimes; but they proceed from different 
principles, and have respect to different 
ends. Punishment originates from a be- 
nevulent temper, and its tendency is to 
promote the public happiness. Revenge 
considers not the amendment of the of- 
fender, the good of society, or the pre- 
vention of future evil. Its object is to 
make the person unhappy, because he has 
offended. Revenge has a retrospective view, 
punishment looks forward. The former is 
actuated with a sense of past evil, the latter 
aims at approaching good.” Pp. 183, 184. 


The enlightened Christian teacher 
appears in the remarks on the mean- 
ing of “ Faith,” in S. xiii. 

- Med yp ay meaning of the word 
Fairy, that, to which its other senses 
may be referred, is belief, or an assent of 
the mind to the truth of something pro- 
VOL. Xx. z 
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posed. It supposes a comparison of twe 
or more ideas, and a judgment of the mind 
concerning them, It is, therefore, im- 
properly applied to a simple apprehension, 
And though, in common language, we are 
said to believe in a particular person or 
thing, this is only a figurative way of 
speaking, and affects not the definition we 
have given, All that it imports, is, that 
we assent to some proposition relating to 
that person or thing. So when we are 
said to believe in God, the meaning is, 
we believe that God exists, that he is pos- 
sessed of infinite perfection, and the .like ; 
otherwise, such language would be un- 
intelligible. From this definition of Faith 
arises the obvious inference, that no man 
can be said to believe that which he does 
not understand. For if Faith be the 
judgment of the mind upon the comparison 
of two ideas, it follows, that where We have 
no ideas to compare, there can be no belief. 
Were a man, for example, to utter words iu 

an unknown language, and enjoin us to 
credit his assertions, the thing would be 

impossible. Unable to comprehend his 

meaning, we should be equally unable to 

determine concerning its truth, Wemight, 

from various causes, conclude him to be a 

man of veracity, and confide in his probity 

and worth; and in this sense, might be 

said to believe in him; but we could have 

no belief in those propositions which we 

were unable to understand, 

** But are we not actually persuaded of 
the truth of many thiugs, which we do not 
clearly comprehend; as, the gravitation of 
matter, the attraction of the loadstone, the 
vegetation of plants? I answer, that this 
is by no means the case; and that belief, 
without a comparison of ideas, is a contra- 
diction in terms. For what is it that we 
believe concerning these phenomena of 
nature? Itis the plain fact, that matter 
does gravitate, that the loadstone attracts, 
or that plants vegetate; things which we 
comprehend, being obvious to sense and 
experience. But as we know not the 
manner in which these operations are con- 
ducted, so we pretend not to any belief 
concerning it.—I have introduced these 
remarks with a view to expose the error of 
those zealots, who demand our assent to 
doctrines, which they, far from being able 
to explain, acknowledge to be incompre- 
hensible; or, in other words, incapable of 
being believed.” Pp. 195-197, 


What mind does not assent, what 
heart does not respond, to the follow- 
ing argument for a future life, from 
the mutability of the present, 5. 
XX.i— 

“ The shortness and uncertainty of the 
present world indicate a future and a hap- 
pier state of existence. The changes and 


disappointments which we now experience, 
direct our hopes and desires to a better 
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and an enduring substance. ‘ They who say 
such things,’ as the author of this epistle 
remarks, they who acknowledge human 
life to be a pilgrimage, and yet are per- 
suaded of the wisdom and goodness of 
God, ‘ declare plainly that they seek a 
country.” Can it be supposed that we 
were endued with such noble powers and 
capacities, only to flutter about like the 
insect race, and then to disappear for ever ; 
that we were introduced into this grand 
and beautiful theatre, merely to glance at 
the works of God, and then to be blotted 
out from creation? Shall we suppose that 
God has made all men in vain? Does 
the breath of the Almighty, which animates 
our frame, vanish into air? Will light 
never arise on the long night of the grave ? 
Do the wise and the worthy, the pious and 
the just, the great and the good, the ex- 
cellent ones of the earth, withdraw into 
annihilation, and set in darkness to rise no 
more? If such were to be our state, would 
not man appear, of all creatures, the most 
unaccountable ? Would not the world be 
n chaos without form and order, and 
human life a paradox beyond our power to 
explain?’ Pp, 284, 285. 

The Volume closes with the Fu- 
neral Sermon for Mr. Harrison, by 
Mr. John Holland, which breathes 
an affectionate respect for the de- 
ceased and contains an interesting 
comparison between him and his col- 
league, Dr. Barnes. 


——— 

Aur. [l. Good's Translation of the 

Book of Job, &c. &e. 

Concluded from page 118,] 

“ wi JEVER attempts to write 

on the book of Job, must 
be a happy man indeed, if he does not 
commit some errors.” This was the 
remark of the learned Mr. Peters :* 
and both the fact and the principle 
here implied, are sufliciently esta- 
blished by experience. We cannot 
be astonished, therefore, at meeting 
with mistakes in the Nores of the 
author, whose Translation of the poem 
before us, and whose (utroductory 
Preface to it, have come, of late, 
under our review. 

He has favoured us, nevertheless, 
with many excellent observations 
upon his rendering of a clause of the 
fifth verse of the first chapter , “ may 
have sinned, wor blessed God.” “The 
original particle,” he says, “ is either 
affirmative or negative, according to 
the nature of the proposition in which 





outiemanine ; 
a. Critical Dissertation, &e. (2nd ed.) 


it occurs: and whenever it is em- 
ployed negatively, it has the precise 
force of, and in its general range runs 
precisely parallel with, our own nor, 
and the Latin nec or neve: and hence 
is only an imperfect or half negative, 
requiring a preceding negative, as 
nor and nec require, to make the ne- 
gation complete.” He adds, 

“ Now I venture to lay it down, as a 
philological canon, applicable to all lan- 
guages whatever, that the imperfect nega. 
tive may be employed alone in every sen- 
tence compounded of two opposite pro- 
positions, when it becomes the means of 
connecting the one with the other: such 
propositions being ia a state of reciprocal 
negation, and the former, of course, sup- 
plying the place of an antecedent negative 
to the subsequent and imperfect connecting 
particle,” 


Of this canon he gives some exam- 
ples from the English language, and 
one from the Latin; but we must 
confess ourselves greatly disappointed 
that he has not produced a single in- 
controvertible illustration of it from 
the Hebrew tongue. Nor is it within 


our power to supply the deficiency. | 


We have in vain had recourse to 
Noldius, who assigns indeed to the 
particle in question the sense of ne- 
que,t yet immediately subjoins, post 
negationem : and the truth is that in 
all his instances the foregoing clause 
expresses a negation. It would afford 
us considerable pleasure if Mr. G, 
himself, or any of our readers, could 
establish his rule beyond the reach of 
doubt. At present, we cannot admit 
it as universal. Ifthe particle which 
is the subject of his criticism, have a 
negative signification only when it 
follows a direct and unequivocal ne- 
gation, the words “ may have sinned 
nor blessed God,” must be pronounced 
more agreeable to the usage of En- 
glish than to that of Hebrew authors: 
and it will still remain to be proved 
that they are a legitimate translation 
of the original. 

In his Dissertation (xv.) Mr. Good 
observes, that “the interrogation of 
the Almighty, Ch. i. 8, ii. 3, * Hast 
thou fixed thy view upon my servant 
Job, a perfect and upright man?’ is 
intended as a severe and most ap- 
propriate sarcasm upon the fallev 
spirit.” It is a contrast, he thinks, 
between the undeviating virtue of au 


+ Concordantie Particul, &e. (1794) 
pp. 894, &e. 
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individual of the human race, and the 
apostacy of an angelic being. We 
hoped that our translator would, in 
his notes, have offered reasons for 
putting this construction upon the 
inquiry. He has produced none: 
and the comment, we believe, rests on 
no other authority than his own. We 
are entirely at a loss to understand 
why he should conceive of the word 
man as being emphatic in_ these 
verses. Was it not the natural and 
proper term by which to aa of the 
hero of the poem? In Num. xxvii. 
18, God says unto Moses, “ Take 
thee Joshua, the son of Nun, a 
man,’ &c. Now, is this a marked 
description? Does not the same mode 
of expression oceur very frequently ?* 
The truth is, Mr. Good sat down to 
his labours with a fixed persuasion 
that the Satan of the book of Job is 
the prince of the fallen angels; an 
opinion altogether gratuitous! He 
therefore readily perceives, even in 
the words a man, a confirmation of 
his hypothesis. In the process out 
of which such interpretations arise 
there is nothing uncommon: how- 
ever, the gloss on which we are 
animadverting, is not a little singular. 
But, though the translator has in this 
case unconsciously deceived himself, 
we trust that his error will be seen 
and avoided by those of his readers 
with whom it is an object to study 
the Scriptures on the principles of 
fair and solid criticism. 

There is a material difference be- 
tween Ch. ii. 9, as it stands in the 
Hebrew text, which most of the mo- 
dern translators strictly follow, and 
as it appears in the Septuagint and 
some other ancient versions. Mr. G. 
has, in his notes, translated the ad- 
dition: nor do we blame him for 

iving it an English dress; though 

e seems as fully convinced as we are 
of its spuriousness. We shall take 
this opportunity of remarking, that 
some of the commentators on Job 
have been disposed to aggravate, and 
others, with as little reason, to soften, 
the offence of the patriarch's wife, in 
the question, “* Dost thou hold fast 
thine integrity?” Scott's comment 
upon it is truly curious, and alike 
violates taste and courtesy: “ The 
rashness,"’ he observes, “ of this poor 





* As in Gen, xli. 33, 38, Josh. iii. I 
Sam, xi. xij, xvi, 16, &0. &o. " 
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distressed lady, cannot be altogether 
excused,—but candour will make fa- 
vourable allowances for the frailty of 
her sex and the severity of her trial.” 
Whose good opinion could this in- 
genious man (for such he was) hope 
to conciliate by so extraordinary a 
piece of criticism? How unworthy 
is it of the correctness of judgment 
which, for the most part, pervades his 
version |" 

On chap. iii. 8, “ Let the sorcerers 
of the day curse it!” Mr. G. writes 
thus : 

‘A belief in divination or enchantment, 
has, from some cause or other, been exhi- 
bited, from a very early peried of time, 
over every quarter of the globe. To exa- 
mine into the nature of such causes, would 
lead us too far from the object of our pur- 
suit. Itis enough to observe at present 
that various passages in the Bible indicate, 
that such a sort of supernatural power was, 
in the earlier ages of the world, committed 
to different persons of very diflerent cha. 
racters, and even religions.” 

In support of this most extraordi- 
nary assertion, our annotator refers to 
Melchizedek and Balaam, But where 
shall we find any proof or presump- 
tion, of the former having been “ thus 
miraculously endowed?” All which 
can be learned from Gen. xiv. 19, is 
that “ this priest of the most high 
God” blessed Abram. Jacob also 
“ blessed Pharaoh,” Gen. xlvii. 10. 
And is such an act of benediction in- 
dependent evidence that Jacob had 
miraculous endowments? Mr. G., 
however, subjoins that Melchizedek 
“ prophesied concerning the prospe- 
rity” of Abram’s family. Now from 
what passage of scripture is such a 
fact to be deduced? We can discover 
none, and must therefore pronounce 
this instance irrelevant to the author's 
purpose. Nor is there even the ap- 

arance of truth in the position that 
Balaam possessed supernatural quali- 
fications. ‘lhat he pretended to some, 
may be conceded, Eis claims and his 
character are strungly reprobated in 
the sacred writingst. He was one of 
the jugglers of the east; though, in a 
single instance, and for the pu of 
eS impious views, the Su- 


preme Being inspired him with the 
gift of prophecy. Elymas (Acts xiii. 


8,) and the Jewish exorcists at Ephe- 
sus (Acts xix. 13), were of the same 
profession with Balaam: and _ their 


# 9 Pet. ii. 15, Jude 11, Rev. ii. 14. 
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claims and their art were, like his, a 
gross imposture. It is so far from 
being “ probable” (as Mr. G. pleases 
to fancy) that “ to many of these per- 
sons was communicated, not only an 
insight into futurity and a consequent 
spirit of predic ting happiness or mi- 
sery, but a power of conjuring into 
open view, apparitions of the most 
hideous monsters; of forms that per- 
haps had never any real existence, 
and even the 
the dead,” that the fact is directly the 
reverse. ‘They had “ power, ’ indeed, 
“ to cheat the eye with blear illusion,” 

a power derived partly from their 
own skill in legerdemain and in part 
from the credulity of their votaries: 
but this was all. The case of the sor- 
ceress of Endor, has been explained, 
though on mutually different princi- 
ples, by Dr. Chandler and by Mr. 
Farmer: and either of the interpreta- 
tions is far more consistent with itself 
and with scripture than the vulgar 
hypothesis. Scripture uniformly dis- 
criminates between “ the lying won- 
ders” of men and the miracles which 
demonstrate a prophet's mission. ‘The 
latitude of belief in which Mr. G. in- 
dulges on this matter, is tittle ho- 
nourable to revelation, is subversive 
of its evidences and inconsistent with 
its authority. 

Yet certain modern missionaries, it 
would seem, are of the annotator’s 
opinion: he even adduces their sen- 
timents as corroborating his own. 
Speaking of a “ sick man” in one of 
the South-Sea islands, they say, “ We 
are informed, that the condition the 
brethren saw him in, was owing to 
his having been cursed by the priest, 
who was chanting over him for his 
recovery. There is such a mystery of 
iniquity in the execrations used by the 
natives, that the wisdom which is 
from beneath is very manifest by them. 
Though we cannot credit all that is 
reported concerning them, yet we 
think that the powers of darkness are 
busy agents with the execrators and 
execrated, ina manner bevound their 
common influences, and that the bo- 
dies of the execrated are in reality 
affected thereby.” Transactions of the 
Missionary Society, Vol. i. 

The motives of those who labour 
for the conversion of the Heathens, 
we, assuredly, respect: and we wish 
success to all measures for this ur- 
pose which are framed with wi 


‘cliwaa, or images of 


and executed by men of enlightened 
piety. Let our readers judge of the 
qualifications of the missionaries who 
could gravely form and transmit the 
opinion recorded in the preceding pa- 
ragraph ! 

Mr. Good waives an examination 
into “ the nature of the causes” of the 
ancient and general * belief in divina- 
tion or enchantment.” Such an under- 
taking, he tells us, “ would lead” him 
“too far from the object of” his “ pur- 
suit.” In truth, howeve rs the inquiry 
is neither long nor difficult. All these 
causes may be summed up in one 
word, and that is— IGNORANCE. 
W hen we observe that certain effects 
disappear under a particular state of 
things, we can have little hesitation 
in determining to what circumstances 
the former existence of them should 
be attributed. On Christianity being 
preached with success at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 17, &c.) “ many of them 
who used curious arts, brought their 
books together, and burned them he- 
fore all men; so mightily grew the 
word of God, and prevailed!” It 
was the triumph of Christian know- 
ledge over the miserable artifices of 
men who gratified their avarice at 
the expense of the deluded rabble. 
This passage represents the character 
and the overthrow of “ the Jewish ex- 
orcists at Ephesus:” and the same 
victory has been gained in other 
countries and ages since the publica- 
tion of the gospel. Let Mr. Good 
say, how it happens that we read of 
divination and sorcery in periods and 
regions distinguished by mental dark- 
ness, while these wretched preten- 
sions are seldom advanced, and never 
with general and permanent success, 
in spots where science and genuine 
religion take up their abode ? 


“In the deep windings of the grove, no 

more 

The hag obscene, and grisly phantom 
dwell ; 

Nor in the fall of mountain-stream, oF 
roar 

Of winds, is heard the angry spirit’s yell ; 

No wizard mutters the tremendous spell, 

Nor sinks convulsive in prophetic 
swoon,” 





We must not dismiss the note which 
has called forth these remarks, before 
we declare that we are far from being 
satisfied with Mr. G’s rendering; “the 
sorcerers of the day.” The public 
translation is not only more literal, 
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but more intelligible. By “ sorcerers 
ofthe day” an English reader would 
naturally understand sorcerers living 
at the period adverted to by the 
writer or the speaker. Yet this is not 
the sense of the original. 

The present annotator observes 
upon ch. iv. 18, that it “ probably 
alludes to the apostacy of the angels 
under Satan.” Now we will not deny 
that men who are previously convinced 
of the truth of this doctrine, may be- 
hold here a probable reference to it: 
nor will we dispute that, if the tenet 
be established on independent evi- 
dence, this verse may be deemed a 
confirmation of the popular belief. 
The meaning of a passage of scrip- 
ture is to be investigated, however, 
on other and sounder principles. It 
must be examined, first, verbally, 
and then in respect of its connexion: 
and the interpreter must dismiss from 
his mind a bias towards ‘ systematiz- 
ing.’ A man who came to the perusal 
of this verse. before he had heard of 
“a defection in the heavenly host,”’ 
would scarcely conceive that the 
speaker or the poet has any such 
event in view. Conjecture, .amore- 
over, is not evidence: and no senti- 
ments should be inculcated as revealed 
truths, on the precarious authority of 
a probable allusion. 

We are aware that Mr. G. renders 
the latter clause, “ and chargeth his 
angels with default.” But, really, 
the original word does not express 
an act of revolt: it signifies “ imper- 
fection,” the inferiority of even the 
highest of created beings to their 
Maker. Some failure, some incon- 
stancy in duty, is the necessary 
result of the comparative “ imperfec- 
tion” oftheir nature. Yet how distant 
this from “ the apostacy of the angels 
under Satan |” 

The word translated by the anno- 
tator “ heavenly hosts” (v. i), is of 
various and extensive application ; the 
several writers of the Old Testament 
using it of any beings or persons 
whatever who are set apart from 
others, or selected to a specitic office. 
It is therefore altogether arbitrary to 
imagine that the “ heavenly hosts” 
must be here intended by the author. 
In the concluding verses of the last 
chapter men are the subject: and 
hence the presumption arises, that 
they continue to be spoken of, and 
that Mr. G. is mistaken when he 
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says, the allusion in the second clause 
of the verse before us, “is necessarily 
to the heavenly servants and angels.” 
We perceive no “ opposition” in that 
clause to the first: both have the 
same meanivg; the reference being 
simply to advocates in a court of 
justice 

Of Mr. Good's facility in discover- 
ing probable allusions, the existence 
of which may well be questioned, we 
have an indication in his note upon 
ch, vii. 6, “ Slighter than yarn are my 
days.” 

“| believe,” says he, “ with most 
commentators, that the allegory of 
the web of life, as previously woven 
by the fates, and tissued for every in- 
dividual, was co-eval with the author 
of the present poem, and is probably 
here referred to, It seems equally 
to be referred to by Isaiah, xxxviii. 
12." 

For our own part, we have met 
with very few commentators who have 
found traces of Heathen mythology in 
the book of Job. Admitting, how- 
ever, the probability that some are 
scattered throuzhout it (and we make 
the concession simply for the sake of 
the argument), what are the marks 
of this specific allegory having a place 
in the poem? Doubtiess, human life 
is represented both here and in Isaiah 
as being analogous in certain respects 
to the operation of the weaver. What 
then! In every age and country where 
the operation is at all familiar, would 
not such a metaphor, such a compa- 
rison, very naturally suggest itself? 
But, after all, where, we repeat, is 
“ the allegory of the web of life,” 
&ec. In Job and in Isaiah we have 
only the weaver and the web. Where 
are the fatal scissors? Where, the 
three sister-destinies: ven a school- 
boy will perceive that these cha- 
racteristic sigus of the ailegory are 
wanting. We leave to others the in- 
quiry, Whether this mythologic fic- 
tiou * was co-eval with the author of 
the present poem?” It is sufficient 
for us to have shewn that the poem it- 
self gives no countenance to the sup- 
position. In Job ix. 26, the patriarch 
complains that his “ days are passed 
away as the swift ships:” and we 
should not have been greatly aston- 
ished had Mr. Good discerned in the 
image a probable reference to the Ar- 
gonautic expedition ; the point of chro- 
nology being first adjusted. The chief- 
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tain's vessel in that far-famed voyage, 
was celebrated, we know, for speed.* 

We have no pleasure in detecting 
and exposing the mistakes of the 
worthy annotator. Yet our readers 
should be informed that his imagina- 
tion often triumphs over his judg- 
ment, and that he too easily beholds 
Pagan as well as Rabbinical my tholo- 
gies in this ancient poem. 

Let us next attend to some of his 
remarks upon ch. xiv. 12, &c. 

“ It has beena subject of dispute among 
the commentators, whether Job, in the 
present place, refers to a definite term in 
which a resurrection will take place, or 
denies it by the strongest figure he coud 
cominand, Yet 1] think the latter part of 
the sentence, in vers. 14, 15, is so strongly 
in favour of the former opinion, that no 
man can refuse his assent to it, who gives 
it the attention it is entitled to: nor dol 
well know how a full persuasion of sucha 
belief could be more definitely drawn up. 
It appears to me so strong as to settle the 
question of itself, and without the con- 
currence of other passages that might be 
called in to its aid.” 


It would seem then that, in Mr. 
Good's judgment, the doctrine of a re- 
surrection is “ definitely” taught in this 
book, instead of being only developed ! 
Yet in the sentences just quoted, he 
has done nothing more than express 
the confidence of his own persuasion, 
without the use of reasoning to illus- 
trate its soundness and to vindicate it 
from objections, Heath (not. in loc.) 
is equally confident on the other side: 
and Rosenmiiller considers the 14th 
and }5th verses as referring to the 
catastrophe of the poem: “ hic spec- 
tatur tacitéque innuitur historie exi- 
tus.” In the first instance Job wishes 
to be concealed in the grave (13), till 
the storm of the divine anger be past. 
However, he immediately corrects 
himself; apprehensive (14) that, if he 
die, he shall not live again. In con- 
sequence, he determines upon wait- 
ing till God shall appear (15) in his 
behalf. 

The learned and very able authort 








* Euripid. Medea, |. 1. 

+ The Rev. Charles Peters, A. M. Rec- 
tor of St. Mabyn, Cornwall. His “ Disser- 
tation,” which every theological student 
ought to read, is characterized by erndi- 
tion, piety and acuteness. In a recent 
number of one of the monthly publications 
inquiries are made concerning the place of 


his birth, kc. We lament that we cannot 


of the “ Critical Dissertation on the 
Book of Job,” interprets the verses in 
the same manner with Mr. G. He 
thus paraphrases vers. 7—11: “ Af. 
ter a tree is cut down, we see, never- 
theless, the old stock flourish again, 
and send forth new branches: and 
shall man then, when he once expires, 
be extinct for ever? Is there no hope 
that he shall revive, and be raised 
again hereafter?’’ 187. 

According to this paraphrase, Job 
reasons from the renewal of vegeta- 
tion in the spring, to the resurrection 
of the human body: expectation pre- 
vails over doubt in the speaker's 
mind; and he institutes a comparison 
rather than a contrast. We think, 
however, that King James's trans- 
lators have accurately rendered the 
particle at the beginning of the tenth 
verse by a word denoting opposition : 
“ But man dieth,”-&c. It is remark- 
able, too, that in those supposed ana- 
logies of nature, which many Chris- 
tian writers consider as presumptive 
of the doctrine of a resurrection, the 
Heathen poets saw nothing which 
was thus animating and consovlatory, 
but the reverse. [ 

Concerning xvi. 18, “ hide no blood 
shed by me,” Mr. G. affirms, “ The 
passage has an evident reference to 
the cry of the blood of Abel from the 
EARTH.” Gen. iv. 10. 

This gentleman must excuse us if 
we say that, whenever he speaks of 





gratify them: all that we know of him is, 
that he passed his life in retirement, yet 
very usefully and respectably, and that a 
volume of his sermons, well calculated for 
country congregations, is before the world. 
Warburton, with most unjustifiable con- 
tempt, styled him the Cornish Critic: and 
Bishop Lewth more than intimates that 
Peters gave Warburton a Cornish hug; 
‘“*which ifa man has once felt it to the pur- 
pose, he will be sore of as long as he lives.” 
Letter, &c. by a late Professor, pp. 23, 24. 
( Note.) 

} Contrast the declamation of Minucius 
Felix (Octavius. xxxiv.) —“ Vide adeo 
quam in solatium nostri, resurrectionem 
futuram omnis natura meditetur, * * * * 
erpectandum nobis etiam corporis ver est” 
—with the well-known plaintive strains of 
Moschus (Idyll. iii. 104—112), The force 
of this imagined analogy, has been ably 
estimated in a sermon on “ The Neces- 
sity of Revelation to teach the Doctrine 
of a Fature Life,” by John Kenrick, M. A. 
pp. 1417 (2nd. Ed.). 
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« an evident reference,” we are parti- 
cularly cautious in admitting the ex- 
istence of such allusions. ‘There is no 
proof, nor even the faintest presump- 
tion, of a reference being here made 
to “ the blood of Abel.” Ad which 
can fairly be asserted is the possibility 
of its being intended. Af Mr. Good 
should consult Chappélow and Rosen- 
miller on the passage, he will learn 
that Mr. Scott is not “ the first inter- 
preter who seems to have understcod 
its real meaning.” 

The annotator exclaims upon ch. 
xix. 24, “ That they were sculptured 
ina rock for ever!” “I am aston- 
ished that this line has never till the 
present moment been separated from 
the preceding.” The words are so 
separated by the authors of the French 
Genevan Version (the last edition), 
“s'ils etoient gravés sur la roche, pour 
y subsister 4 toujours!’ Heath, too, 
“that they were cut in the rock to 
perpetuity!" 

We now arrive at the celebrated 
passage, xix. 25—28, “ lor | know 
that my Redeemer,” &c. Mr. Good 
acknowledges that “ in accurately 
translating” it ‘there is some diffi- 
culty: and he justly observes that 
“in the original we have nothing 
whatever that can answer to the 
words day, though, worms or body.” 

Of his own rendering of the verses 
he has given, in the notes, an elaborate 
illustration and defence; with which, 
however, we are not altogether satis- 
fied. His translation of the first noun 
by the term “ redeemer” is arbitrary : 
its true meaning is vindicator, or 
avenger, Num, xxxv. 12, Josh. xxv. 
Job naturally enough expresses his 
conviction that God will vindicate his 
character, traduced as it was by his ill- 
judging friends, ‘We object, moreover, 
to“ ascend,” in the second versicle: 
for the corresponding verb signities to 
stand up, or simply to rise from; 
whereas to ascend is motion towartls 
a higher spot. In this place the word 
is forensic, and imports the act by 
which the Almighty declares himself 
the patron of the man of Uz. Mr. G. 
incorrectly states that all the trans- 
lators understand this verb in ch. 
Xxxi. 14, of God's ascending his tri- 
bunal as a judge: Chappelow’s gloss 
is, ‘* Riseth up as anenemy;” and he 
refers to ch. xix. 18. Our annotator 
passes over the difficulty attending 
the remainder of the clause. The 
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words “upon the earth” should be 
literally “upon the dust:” neverthe- 
less, the force of the noun in Arabic 
and the use of it in Habbak. i. 10, 
(Newcome's translation and note in 
loc.) and perhaps in Is. ii. 10, autho- 
rize this part of the received version. 
To stand or to rise up on the earth, is 
personally to interpose for the pa- 
triarch’s defence. ‘The greatest obscu- 
rity, after all, is in the beginning of 
ver 26. Here it may perhaps be ne- 
cessary to supply a word—* and after 
ulcers have in this manner destroyed 
my skin, yet,” &c. At the conclu- 
sion of ver. 27, we omit the conjunc- 
tion, “though,” of the Public 'Transla- 
tion and of Mr. G., and read the 
clause as an unconditional proposition : 
so the Professors aud Pastors of Ge- 
neva, “ l'ardeur de mon désir con- 
sume mes entrailles.” 

Mr. Peters,* as might be expected, 
makes some very just remarks upon 
the phraseology of the passage. “ The 
word,” says he, ‘* rendered, in the 
Bible translation, ‘ my Redeemer,’ 
signifies equally a vindicator, avenger 
or deliverer; and is the same that is 
used for the avenger of blood so often 
spoken of in the books of Moses.” 
He afterwards adds, “ It is sufficient 
to my purpose, to understand the 
word here used in its plain and pro. 
per signification, that of vindicator.” 
Pp. 201, 203. 

It has been objected that “ the 
word ‘ flesh’ (in ver. 26) gives us too 
gross an image of the resurrection- 
body.” Accordingly, the learned dis- 
sertator answers “ that the Hebrew 
phrase is not in, but from my flesh L 
shall see God.’ In this repiy there 
might be some weight could Mr. P. 
have proved that the pbrase means 
‘* from or after my flesh” is “ con- 
sumed or destroyed.” ‘These expres- 
sions are, in our judgment, decisive 
against the popular view of the sense 
of Job’s declaration. Though “ we 
know not what we shall be,” yet no- 
thing seems more certain than that 
“ flesh and blood shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.’+ And it ought to 
be asked, whether men who had 
never heard of the Christian doctrine 





—————— 


* Should the public ever be presented 
with a new edition of the “ C, Disserta- 
tion,” indexes and @ table of contents 
ought to accompany it. 

+ 1 Cor. xv. 50, Philipp. iii, 21, 
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of a resurrection, would discover even 
the traces of it in this much-contro- 
verted passage? 

We must acknowledge ourselves to 
be in the number of those readers 
whom Mr. Scott's “ explication “ of 
these verses “ does not satisfy."* It 


is not true that “Job had all along. 


despaired of a temporal deliverance :’ 
if by deliverance be meant God’s at- 
testation of his rectitude. On the 
contrary, he appeals from the calum- 
nies heaped upon him by his ** miser- 
able comforters” to his heavenly Wit- 
ness and Patron, with whom the re- 
cord of his suit and the proofs of his 
integrity were lodged.¢ With what 
propriety, moreover, does Mr. 5. al- 
lege that the manifestation of the 
Almighty in the patriarch’s favour 
“jis not said to have been a visible 
one, and “that if it were, Job saw it 
not?” The language of Job himself 
[xlii. 5}, is, “ | have heard of thee by 
the hearing of the ear: but now mine 
eve seeth thee.” And even should it 
be granted that there is not the most 
distant hint in the speech of the Su- 
preme Being of an intention to vindi- 
cate and restore “ the sufferer,” yet 
the fact of his having been so vindicated 
and restored is unequivocal; though 
it be probable that Job looked for- 
ward to nothing more than the tri- 
umph of his innocence over unworthy 
surmises and accusations. 

From chap. xxi. 30, we learn that 
“the wicked is reserved to the day 
of destruction:” and Mr. G. assumes 
that the day of final judgment is here 
intended. To ourselves this exposi- 
tion of the words seems irreconcileable 
with the scope and tenor of the speak- 
er's reasoning: nor do we find it vin- 
dicated in the translator's notes. 

The Public Version gives a singu- 
larly obscure rendering of ch. xvii. 
30. “ He shall deliver the island of 
the innocent,” for which Mr. G. sub- 
stitutes, “ the Aouse of the innocent 
shall be delivered.” He is “ surprised 
that this Arabic interpretation never 
occurred either to Schultens or 
Reiske.”’ Now though we would not 
subscribe to the infallibility of those 
illustrious scholars; though we admit 
the possibility of an Arabic interpre- 
tation presenting itself to our annota- 
tor which never occurred to them; 





* P. 439, (2nd edition). 
+ P. Vers. &c. XVI. 19. 
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we own that we receive with cautiog 
a rendering which, while it professes 
to be the exact translation of an Ara. 
bic noun, does not rest upon the au- 
thority of acknowledged masters in the 
Oriental dialects. Hallett+ removes 
the difficulty by one of the happiest 
conjectures of which biblical criticism 
furnishes an example; if indeed we 
can style that a conjecture which has 
the sanction of the Septuagint and 
Vulgate. 

Mr. G. speaks of the Rephaim, the 
MIGHTY DEAD, in Xxvi. 5, as “ the 
shades of the heroes of former times,” 
and refers to Isaiah xiv. 9, as an imi- 
tation. He afterwards says, “ The 
spectres of deified heroes were con. 
ceived, in the first ages of the world, 
to be of vast and more than mortal 
stature.” ‘This statement is correct. 
Objects are magnified when perceived 
in mist or vapour: and the spectral 
appearances to which our translator 
alludes, are understood to have been 
so accompanied, Yet the mighty dead 
of Job and of Isaiah take that epithet 
from their former rank and power on 
earth, rather than from their “ vast 
and more than mortal stature.” Upon 
the passage before us Mr, Farmer § 
has made a number of remarks, which 
bear the stamp of his characteristic 
learning, ingenuity and care. He sup- 
poses that James ii. 19, is borrowed 
hence. 

As specimens of the style and man- 
ner of Mr. Good's annotations, we 
select his remarks on two passages: 
Ch. xxxvii. 6. 

* Behold! he saith to the snow—Bs !” 

** A passage perfectly parallel in struc- 
ture, as well as in sublimity, with Gen. i. 3: 
and worthy of one common author : 

and God said, 

Be light !—and light was: 
the sublimity of which is well known to 
every one to have attracted the attention, 
and compelled the admiration, of the first 
literary critic of ancient Greece.”’ 

** The full beauty, however, of the ex- 
quisite passage before us has never been 
understood; and hence it has been ren- 
dered in an almost infinite variety of ways, 
and in every way wrong”’— 

xxxix. 26. 

** Is it by thy skill the falcon taketh flight, 
That she stretcheth her wing towards the 


south ?”” 
** The description of the horse may be 


— 





t Notes and Discourses, &c. vol. ii. 10. 
§ Essay on the Demoniacs. &c. (8ve.) 
211, &e. 


















ed [as] an episode led to by the men- 
tion of the horse in the way of comparison, 
y. 18.% The poet now returns to the race 
of migratory birds, noticed v. 13. Most of 
the falcon tribe are of this description : 
they pass their spring and summer in cold 
climates, and wing their way towards warm- 
er regions on the approach of winter. * The 
flight of a strong falcon,’ observes Dr. 
Shaw, * is wonderfully swift. It is re- 
corded, that a faleon belonging to a duke 
of Cleves flew out of Westphalia into Prus- 
sia in one day; and in the county of Nor- 
folk, a hawk has made a flight at a_ wood- 
cock, near thirty miles in an hour.’ Zool. 
vii. p. 134.” 


In the former of these extracts the 
attentive reader will see on what 
slight coincidences Mr. Good is will- 
ing to erect the hypothesis that Moses 
was the author of this poem. 

Our annotator’s critical remarks are 
characterized by a profusion of quo- 
tations. Almost every language is 
laid under contribution to his aid. 
Persie and Arabic, Greek and Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
Swedish and Gaelic. But his extracts 
are far from being uniformly illustra- 
tions: the greater part of them, in- 
deed, seem little calculated to throw 
light on a poem of such remote anti- 
quity and singular excellence as the 
book of Job. In not a few, errors of 
the press occur: and, in reading the 
notes of Mr. G., we frequently won- 
der that the style of an author who 
appears to be familiar with so many 
illustrious writers, ancient and mo- 
dern, is not more pure and elegant. 

This gentleman speaks with ap- 
probation (notes, pp. 18, 19,) of the 
rendering of Matt. v. 13, “ by a very 
learned Swede, Dr. 'Tingshadius, bi- 
shop of Sudermania.” “ But if the 
salt should lose its savour, how then 
can we salt with it?” “ There can 
be no doubt,” adds Mr. G., “ that 
the Greek verb is employed imperson- 
ally.” We shall not now discuss this 
point: it may be curious, however, 
to compare with the Swedish bishop's 
translation, that of Cranmer’s or the 
Great Bible—* If the salt have lost 
the saltnesse, what shall be seasoned 
therewith?” After all, the meaning 
is determined by Mark ix. 50. 

As Mr. Good does not think it un- 
becoming an annotator upon Job to 





_* Itis an exceedingly beautiful transi- 
tion: “ She langheth at the horse, &c.”— 
* Hast thou bestowed on the horse?” &c 
VOL. X. 2a 
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quote from Shakespear, we shall 
make no apology fer correcting his 
text (281) in the first Ime of the 
“* well-known apostrophe of Mas- 
beth,” where he gives the reading, 

“ feeling xicut !”” 


This is unintelligible. On consulting 
the glossary and the commentators, 
he will alter it to seeling; a term in 
hawking. ‘To seel, is “to run a silk 
through the eye-lids of a young hawk, 
and to draw them near together, in 
ovder tomake the hawk bear a hood.” 

In a citation from Aristophanes 
(215) we observe that je¢y is impro- 
perly substituted for mov. Tren. 745. 
Branck. Ox. 1810. 

If Mr. Good’s labours upon Job be 
estimated only by a reference to the 
translator’s literary advantages, they 
will obtain a share of praise. He who 
compares them with the assistance 
previously furnished for the illustra- 
tion of this poem, and with the pre- 
sent state of biblical and scriptural 
criticism in England, but especially 
on the Continent, may perhaps be of 
opinion that we have devoted to the 
volume before us as much attention 
as it merits. 

Errata in the last Number. 

P. 110, col. 1, 1. 22 from the top, for 
prosopocia read prosopopeia, 

P. 112, col. 1,1. 25, from the top, for 
the note of interrogation after the words 
the grave, substitute a note of admiration. 

P. 113, 2nd, col., 1.20 from the bottom, 
for renderings read rendering. 

P. 116, col. 2nd, 1. 16 from the bottom, 
for s’envelissent read s’ensevilissent, 

—— 

Art. Ul.—The Ponderer, a Series of 
Lissays; Biographical, Literary, 
Moral and Critical. By the Rev. 
John Evans. 12mo. pp. 216. Long- 
man and Co, 1812, 

R. EVANS, a Dissenting mi- 

4 nister of Bristol, has already 

come before us [v. 257.] as the “ Au- 

thor of an Oration on the Tendency 
of the Doctrine of Philosophical Ne- 
cessity.”+ Under a heavy title, he 
has here furnished a series of Essays, 
thirty-five in number, (dedicated to 
the Rev. Dr. Estlin, who appears to 
have been his tutor,) which shew him 
to be a general scholar, an ardent 





+ Mr. Evans thus styles himself in the 
Title-page. 
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lover of literature, and « zealous friend 
of the best interests of mankind. 

No. [. is a “ Biographical Sketch 
of the Spanish Poet Villegas,” a co- 
temporary of Lope de Vega, whose 
Life by Lord Holland has introduced 
him to the knowledge of the English 
reader, At an early age, Villegas 
published translations and imitations 
of Anacreon and Horace, under the 
title of “ Eroticas,’ or Amatory Po- 
ems. [le attempted to rescue Spa- 
nish poetry from the fetters of rhyme 
by the introduction of the Latin me- 
tres; and has proved (says Mr. Evans) 
that the Spanish possesses greater af- 
finity with the Latin, than any of the 
modern European languages. He also 
translated into Spanish verse the Con- 
solations of Boethius, once a popular 
book throughout Europe, and wrote 
two volumes of Critical Dissertations 
in Latin, principally upon the ancient 
classics. the published besides a Com- 
mentary upon the Theodosian Code. 
Ile was born about 1596, and died in 
the 73rd year of his age. 

No. II. is * On the Sources of our 
purest Pleasures.” The highest hap- 
piness is here placed inthe possession 
of serenity of mind, springing from 
regulated wants and wishes, It is as- 
sumed as a principle that a prepon- 
derance of enjoyment is the only con- 
dition upon which existence is desira- 
ble. Among the sources of the purest 
pleasures, of the mindare distinguished 
—the acquisition of a devotional tem- 
per, the exereise of the benevolent 
affections, the retrospections of me- 
mory and the enjoyments derived 
from a cultivated imagination. 

No. Ifl. is “ Rémarks on Dr. Ge- 
rard’s Definition, and Dr. Johnson's 
description of Genius.” Dr. Gerard 
defines genius thus: “ Genius is the 
faculty of invention, by means of which 
a man is qualified for making new 
(liscoveries in science, or for produc. 
ing original works ofart.”. Dr. John- 
son describes it to be “ a mind of 
great general powers accidentally de- 
termined to some particular direction.” 
Mr. Evans pronounces Dr. Gerard's 
definition defective, dnd is disposed 
to rest satistied with Dr. Johnson's 
description. Isnot genins the power 
of originating new and arbitrary ideas, 
which as soon as they are perceived 
excite both surprise and pleasure ? 

No. IV. is “On the Influence of 
Poverty in producing Capital Crimes.”’ 
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Mr. Evans thinks that man is naty- 
rally lazy, and that want or the dread 
of want, is absolutely necessary to 
supply a motive for action. He sug. 
gests therefore that it is better to pre- 
vent than to punish crimes, and he 
would, we suppose, recommend (though 
he has not said so) the prevention of 
crimes by furnishing labour for the 
poor. Popular education, which he 
does recommend, would doubtless les. 
sen offences by enlarging the sphere 
and the means of employment. But 
is there not a dangerous concession in 
the following sentence? ‘ It will re. 
quire much sophistry to convince an 
impartial and thinking mind, that it 
is just to deprive a man of life for an 
action [which] it was morally impos- 
sible he could avoid committing.” 

ral impossibility is a plea for all 
crimes or none; and extends not 
merely to the deprivation of life, but 
to all punishment whatsoever. 

No. V. ‘*On the Tendency of Li- 
terary Forgeries,” is by a friend of the 
Author's. ‘The question is imperfectly 
stated and unsatisfactorily discussed. 

In the Mth No, “On. the Infelici- 
ties of Genius,” some of the sources 
of misery tothe few persons to whom 
this character may be applied are 
pointed out, and it is suggested by 
way of conclusion, “ that the culti- 
vation of the moral virtues, founded 
upon a_rational piety, is a sovereign 
antidote, not only to the infelicities 
of genius but to al) the evils of hw 
manity.”” 

We find in No. VIL. “ On the Arts 
of giving pleasure,’ some sentiments 
with which we do not coincide. What 
is meant by “all happiness” being 
“at the best illusive?” In the con- 
clading paragraph, flattery appears to 
be confounded with candour. 

There are some manly and liberal 
observations in No. VII]. On the 
Law of Libel.” 

No. IX. ‘* On combining a Taste 
for the Beanties of Nature with ad- 
miration of the Productions of Art,” 
concludes with “ a tribute of praise,” 
the justness of which we will not 
question, to “ Anna Seward.” ‘ 

We are particularly pleased with 
No. X. which treats of the “ Natural 
Intimations of a Future State of Ex- 
istence.” The argument from the 
suffering of death, suggested by Dr. 
Hartley, is well stated :-— 

** All the other pains to which our 9% 
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ture is subject are intended either to cau- 
tion us against greater evils, or to remove 
them. Here are pains which can have no 
object upon any other supposition than that 
of a future state.” 


No. XI. is a pertinent collection of 
“ Biographical Facts illustrative of 
Dr. Johnson's description of Genius.” 

There are some sensible and spirited 
observations “ On the proper Objects 
of Literary Antiquarianism,” No. XII. 
accompanied by honourable notice of 
the old English writers, William of 
Newbury and Richard of Cirencester. 

The subject of No. XIIL. is local 
Recollections as to the early History 
of Bristol. 

In the “ Remarks on Dr. Cogan’s 
and Dr. Hartley's Classification of the 
Passions,” No. XIV., there is greater 
clearness than in some of the other 
papers, and we subscribe to the opi- 
nion that “ for acuteness of investiga- 
tion, extent of research, philosophi- 
cal accuracy of discrimination and 
elegance of language, Dr. Cogan’s 
works are deservedly ranked among 
the first productions in this branch of 
philoso hy.” 

Nos. KV. and XVI., the former a 
“ Biographical notice of Yearsley and 
Bryant,” the latter a “ Description of 
a Visit to Brockley Combe, in Somer- 
setshire,” are by correspondents; one 
of whom asserts for plants and bram- 
bles “ the attributes of intelligence” 
and the other writes of the “ gems” 
and characters “ transcendently great” 
in the Bristol milk-woman's poems ! 

No. XVIL. contains “ Strictures on 
a few of the principal Writezs on Edu- 
cation,” which are continued in No. 
XIX. The writers introduced are 
Hannah More, Edgeworth and Ha- 
milton, and Knox and Priestley ; 
whose merits are liberally allowed and 
judiciously discriminated. 

The Essay between these, No. 
XVIII. “ On the Influence of Mechan- 
ical Principles in the Formation of 
Character,’ by a correspondent, is 
philosophical only in the title. 

A friend has furnished in No. XX. 
an interesting “ Biographical Memoir 
of W. J. Roberts,” a youth of Bristol, 
who gave great promise of intellectual 
proficiency but was cut off in the 21st 
year of his age. There is a posthu- 
mous publication of this young man’s, 
entitled “ Poems and Letters.” 

_ In No. XXI. “Onthe Importance of 
studying Politics as a Science,” we 
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find amidst some sensible observations, 
calculated to promote enlightened - 
triotism, a recommendation of * The 
British Youth's Vade Vecum,” pub- 
lished by Didier and Tebbeit, and of 
Rose's “ Constitutional Catechism,” 
as elementary political books: Mr. 
Evans claims the last-named author as 
a “ fellow-citizeu.” 

No. XXII. is a lively and ingenious 
paper “ On the Advantages resulting 
from the appointment of Death.” 

The next paper, No. X XIL, “Frag- 
ments of Historical Recollections,” is 
by a correspondent. 

Nos. XXIV. and XXV. contain the 
“ Story and Opinions of George Don- 
ville.” ‘The Story is simple and bar- 
ren of incident, but upon the whole 
pleasing ; the opinions, which appear 
to be the author's own, are perspi- 
cuously stated. 

The “ Description of the Seenery 
of the Dargle near Dublin,” No. 
XXVI.,is by the author of No. XVI., 
an enthusiastic admirer of nature, who 
seems to have selected for description 
two spots as beautiful as can well be 
imagined. 

“On the claims of Chatterton to 
Fame,” No. XX VII. the author speaks 
with the partiality of a townsman. 
We doubt whether it be safe to apo- 
logize for this unhappy youth by the 
maxim that “ the very errors of ge- 
nius are sacred.” ‘The dangerous max- 
im is repeated in the account of Mrs. 
Robinson (p. 198). 

In No. XXVIII. “On the Causes 
of Poverty and the best means of al- 
leviating its L[vils,” the causes seem 
scarcely to be touched upon, but the 
means, namely, instructing the poor 
to rely upon themselves rather than 
upon the poor-laws and charities, are 
judicious, to whatever extent they may 
be practicable. 

No. X XIX. is an interesting “ Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Joha Henderson,” 
chiefly extracted from a little volume 
of Poems, published anonymously in 
1795. We gave [vii. 286—292] two 
Letters from this singular man to 
Dr. Priestley, with Anecdotes of him 
by an acquaintance. Henderson, we 
are informed by Mr. Evans, wrote 
the postscript to the Dissertation on 
Everlasting Punishment, in the third 
volume of Matthew's “‘ Miscellaneous 
Companions.” He was buried in the 
church-yard of St. George, Gloices- 
tershire, about two miles from Bris- 
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tol, and the following lines were writ- 
ten for his tombstone : 
“Seulptor ! forbear—nor seek the chissel’s 
aid sa 
To add a mole-hill to a» mount of fame. 
Savy, humble stone! bere Ilex DreRson is 
lnid, a 
And bear the best of epitaphs—his name. 
An ingenious correspondent has 
supplied No. XXX. “ Gn the Origin 
of Chivalry.” 
A cultivated ifpagination appears 


in No. XXNI. “On the Sources of 


the Pleasure derived from Ecclesiasti- 
cal Architecture.” Mr. Evans strongly 
recommends to the students or ad- 
mirers of the Gothic or pointed style, 
the * Essays on Gothic Architecture,” 
published by ‘Taylor and selected 
from the writings of Warton, Ben- 
tham, Grose and Milner. 

We extract, as a specimen of the au- 
thor’s manner, the “ Memoir of Dr. 
Caleb Evans,” No. XXNII. 


* Caleb Evans, D.D. the eldest son of 
the Rev. Hugh Evans, was born in Bristol, 
in 1737. He acquired a knowledge of the 
classics, and was instructed in the various 
branches of a general and liberal educa- 
tion, under the superintendence and direc- 
tion of his father; and as he had early 
resolved to devote himself to the Christian 
ministry, it was determined that he should 
complete his studies in the dissentiag aca- 
demy at Mile-End, and for this purpose he 
was removed to London about the year 
1754. The academy was at that time con- 
ducted with distinguished repatation by 
Drs. Walker and Jennings, of whom the 
last is well known in the republic of letters, 
as the anthor of “Lectures on the Jewish 
Antiquities,’ a work which combines ex- 
tensive erudition, with profound research. 
After an application, during the nsual pe 
riod, to the several studies which ought 
invariably to form a preparation for the 
exercise of the important office of a public 
instructor, Dr. Evans continued during 
a short time in the metropolis, and preached 
to acongregation of dissenters, which then 
met for divine worship in Unicorn-yard, 
Southwark. In 1759, however, he re- 
terned to Bristol, and on the decease of 
the Rey. Bernard Fosketi, was chosen es- 
sistant preacher to his father among the 
congregation of Particular Baptists, assem- 
biing at Broadmead Meeting, in that city, 
But his ordination did not take place till 
1767, when he had nearly attained the 
thirtieth year of his age, at which period 
it was conducted by the excellent Dr. 
Samuel Stennett, assisted by other minis- 
ters of the Baptist denomination, 

* An endowment has for many years been 


_ panexed to the salary of the pastor of Broad- 








mead Meeting, held on condition of hig 
being a man well-skilled in the Hebrew 
and Greek languages, and of devoting a 
portion of his time to the education of six 
young men designed for the Christian mi. 
nistry. Inthe discharge of the important 
duties resulting from the connexion of 
pastor and tutor, Dr. Evans had assisted 
his father ever since his return from the 
metropolis in 1759. But even these ex. 
ertions appeared too contracted to his ar. 
dent and active mind, and he determined 
to attempt their extension. With this de. 
sign he projected, and finally succeeded 
in establishing the Bristot Epvucation 
Society, which by means of its funds and 
annual subscriptions, has supported a dis- 
senting academy in Bristol for nearly half 
a century, with considerable reputation, 

“The first tutors in this academy were the 
Rev. Hugh Evans, the Rev. James New- 
ton,* and the subject of this essay. The 
institution itself has been recently removed 
from North-Street to a building of consi- 
derable extent in Stoke’s Croft, and pro. 
mises to rival every similar establishment, 
even the most celebrated, in the history of 
dissenters. 

* Upon the death of his father in 1781, 
Dr. Evans succeeded him in the office of 
pastor to the Baptist congregation in Broad- 
mead, and at the same time was elected 
president of the Education Society. He 
discharged the duties resulting from both 
these important relations, with distinguish- 
ed ability and zeal, during a period of ten 
years, and in August, 1791, terminated 
a career full of activity, usefulness, and 
honour, in the fifty-fourth year of his age. 
Dr. Samuel Stennett preached his funeral 
sermon to a numerous, and deeply af- 
fected audience, which was afterwards 
published, together with the funeral ora- 
tion delivered at his grave, by the Rev. 
John Tommas of the Pithay. The preacher 
well observes of Dr. Evans, that ‘he died 
atan are when, in the course of nature, 
his continuance for ten or fifteen years 
longer might have been expected. In @ 
sense, Lowever, he might be said to have 
atiained this last term, if we measure his 
life, not by the efflux of time, but by the 
variety and multiplicity of his active ex- 
ertions for the glory of God, in the good 
of mankind!’ 

** Dr. Evaus’s productions as an author 





* “ The Reverend James Newton was 
a particular friend of John Henderson, and 
forms one of many instances, where su- 
perior learning and exalted virtues sink 
down to the grave unknown to the world, 
and wept only by that confined circle who 
knew how to appreciate excellence ; but 
whose praise, with its object, is soon car- 
ried away by the “ onward-rolling wave 
of time. Poems, Ke.” 
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were, Sermons on the Scripture Doctrine 
& the Son and Holy Spirit—An Address 
te the Serious and Candid Professors of 
Ch-istianity — Christ Crucified, or the 
Scripture Doctrine of the Atonement; and 
several single discourses, which were 
preached upon public occasions, The Ad- 
dress was the most popular of his produc- 
tions, and was composed in reply to a pub- 
lication of Dr, Priestley, who is known to 
have declared, upon its perusal, that it 
was writien as became “a gentlemap and 
a Christian.” It is a circumstance, indeed, 
which reflects honour upon the memory of 
Dr. Evans, that his writings were pecu- 
larly free from that acrimony of contro- 
versy, which has so much disyraced the 
publications of theological disputants. He 
diffused, even over the thorny mazes of 
controversy, the candour of a Christien, 
and the liberality ofa scholar; and uni- 
formly preserved a sacred regard to that 
philanthropy, which is the noblest charac- 
teristic of the Christian religion. 

“ The exertions of Dr. Evans, as a tutor, 
are entitled to the highest encomiums ; and 
the Bristol Education Society, over which 
he had so long presided with indefatigable 
industry, united to distinguished talents, 
were so sensible of his various merits, that 
they ordered a medallion of him, executed 
by Bacon, with an inscription commemo- 
rating the services he had rendered the in- 
stitution, to be preserved in their museum, 
asatestimony of his excellencies, and a 
tribute of their gratitude. 

“Asa preacher, Dr. Evans is described 
as having been peculiarly impressive ; and 
while his publications were principally 
controversial, his exertions in the pulpit 
were chiefly practical. He knew that the 
judgment might be correct, while the con- 
duct was erroneous ; and he deemed it of 
little importance, if men became wiser 
without growing better. He employed the 
persuasive powers of his eloquence, prin- 
cipally to induce men to the practice of 
the several moral duties; and as these du- 
ties were enforced by the animating hope 
of immortality, it may be truly said of 
him, that he— 

* Allured to brighter worlds, and led the 


ee) 


* way. 

Tocompletethe “Memoir” it should 
be added that Dr. Evans proved him- 
self on all occasions a bold, active 
and consistent friend of freedom, 

No. XXNIILIL. contains “ Sugges- 
tions in favour of the Doctrine of the 
Perfectability of the Human Species,” 
a doctrine which once had its day. 

In the “ Retrospections of a Visit 
to Bristol Cathedral,” No. XXXIV. 
we are pleased with the followin 
lines by Mrs. H.- More, transcri 
from the monument of the Rev. Sa- 
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muel Love, who died in the @oth 

year of his age. 

“When worthless grandeur decks th’ em- 
bellish’d urn, 

No poignant grief attends the sable bier ; 

But when distinguish’d excellence we 


mourn, 
Deep is the sorrow, genuine the tear. 


Stranger! shouldst thou approach this aw- 
ful shrine, 

The merits of the honour'’d dead to seek, 

The friend, the son, the Christian, the 
divine, 

Let those who knew him, those who lov’d 
him, speak. 


Oh! let them, in some pause from anguish, 
SAY 

What zeal inspir’d, what faith enlarg’d 
his breast, 

How soon th’ unfetter’d spirit wing’d its 
way 

From Earth to Heaven, from blessing to 
be blest. 


From the same paper, we extract 
the following sketch : 

**In the chancel was buried Nathaniel 
Foster, D.D. a name peculiarly dear to 
piety and biblical literature. His edition 
of the Hebrew Bible, divested of the Mas- 
oretic points, which have so long deform- 
ed the sacred text, will be a lasting monu- 
ment of critical ability and learned investi- 
gation, as well as highly honourable to the 
literary charavter of his native country. 
Foster was born in 1717. He studied at 
Eton and afterwards at Pembroke College, 
Oxford. His application was intense, and 
his erndition profound. In a knowledge 
of the Latin, Greek and Hebrew languages, 
he was considered to be equal, if not su- 
perior, to any of the age in which he lived. 
He enjoyed the friendship of Secker and 
of Butler, and obtained the public appro- 
bation of Warburton and of Bryant. His 
career, however, was abruptly terminated 
just as lve had attained the maturity of his 
powers, for he fell a victim to disease in 
the 41st year of his age, at the close of 
1757.” 

The XXXVth and last No. is “ On 
the Means of securing ahappy and 
dignified old Age.” 

By the attention that we have paid 
to this little volume it will be seen 
that we judge it worthy of the reader's 
notice. The shortness of the Essays 
does not allow of subjects being tho- 
roughly discussed in them, but may 
be considered as a recommendation of 
them to the younger reader, ‘The style 


is commonly perspicuous, but 

not sufficiently simple. flee 
(p. 22) is not English; integrity (p. 
40) as amoral quality cannot be pre- 
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dicated of laws; and litigation (pp. 
41, 42) is oddly applied toa defence 
against a criminal information. Some 
of the sentences are loosely constructed: 
e.g. “Under the second stone from the 
entrance, were deposited the remains 
of Dr. Butler ; the lover, therefore, of 
profound reasoning will not fail to 
visit with reverence the spot conse- 
crated by the ashes of the author of 
the Analogy.” ‘There is also an air of 
literary pretension about the work. 
The author's philosophy is likewise 
set out with oceasional pomp of words. 
But, upon the whole, we regard the 
Ponderer as a respectable, well-read, 
benevolent companion, and think that 
many of our readers will thank us for 
bringing him and them together. 


a 


Arr. 1V.—Histoire des Sectes Reli 
gieuses, §e. i. e. Gregotre's History 
of Sects, Sc. 

(Continued from p. 109.) 

The sect first described is that of 
the Glassites or Sandemaniaus. ‘The 
description is concise, candid and pro- 
perly historical. In stating the fact 
of James Hervey’s having written 
against Sandeman, iu his ‘Theron and 
Aspasia, the author adds, that he is 
known in France only by his “ Medi- 
tations among the Tombs.” (P. 1.) 
Sandeman, we are told, (p. 2) “ went 
to America and established some con- 
gregations there ; one at Boston. But 
as he preached up passive obedience, 
this doctrine, detestable at all times, 
was very ill-received in a country in 
which liberty was on the eve of an 
explosion.” 

he next sect in the Abbé’s cata- 
logue is Methodists, English and Ame- 
rican. He appears to have informed 
himself, at great pains, upon this sub- 
ject : amongst other authorities in his 
report of the English Methodists, he 

rs to “ Nichtingall” (Nightingale ), 
and Lackington, the bookseller, from 
whose Life, he extracts many pages. 

In the following remark we perceive 
the gon sense and love of liberty 
which distinguish the former Bishop 
of Blois : 

“ Wesley fell into deserved discredit, as 
a politician and a prophet, when, on his 
return to Europe,”’ (from America) “ he 
foretold that the insurgents would be re- 
duced to submission, and pretended to 
justify in various pamphlets the iniquitous 
measures of the English ministry against 


the independence of the United States.” 
P. 9. 


Rowland Hill is introduced (pp. 
10, 11) as a distinguished Methodst ; 
a compliment is paid to his berevo- 
lence, but a just censure is at the 
same time passed on his eccertricity 
and pulpit facetiousness, so contrary 
to good sense. 

Wesley's attacks upon the Roman 
Catholic Church are thus spiritedly 
described : 

“He heaps up objections, a hundred 
times brought forward and a hundred times 
destroyed: all the crimes committed in 
the name of religion by Catholics he at- 
tributes to the Roman Church, which dis- 
avows them ; he calumniates her, in charg- 
ing upon her that she forbids the faithful 
to read the Holy Scriptures, and that she 
holds the principle that no faith is to be 
kept with heretics. Like the majority of 
English Protestants, he affects to confound 
the Court of Rome with the Church, for 
the sake of imputing to this latter evils un- 
der which she groans. In short, he pre- 
tends that Catholics ought not to be tole- 
rated, even by Turks and Pagans. Can 
blind hatred go farther ?’—Who would be- 
lieve, if multiplied. facts did not prove it, 
that still the very same calumnies are re- 
peated in England, in sermons, pamphlets 
and magazines! Is this ignorance or is 
it dishonesty? The world will judge.” 
Pp. 11, 12. 


“ Amongst other Methodists, the 
Abbé brings forward Mr. Wilber- 
force ; though we apprehend that he 
is not aware how many people of 
rank (gens en place) possess the spirit 
of the Sean. 


“ Wilberforce, who has made himself 
famous by his indefatigable zeal against 
the slave-trade and slavery, is one of the 
disciples of Methodism, the principles of 
which he has defended by his writings: 
in these he establishes the doctrine of here- 
ditary depravity. Attacked by Thomas 
Belsham, he has been particularly so upon 
this latter article by Charles Bulkley, ad- 
vocate of a very bad cause, in his Apo- 
logy for Human Nature. The example 
of Wilberforce has not procured many par- 
tizans for Methodism amongst scholars 
and people of condition; the sect has been 
recruited from amongst the lower classes.’ 
Pp. 31, 32. 

The American Methodists, of the 
New Light, unite the disgusting qua- 
lities of barbarism and fanaticism. Iu 
comparison of their assemblies, says 
the author, Bedlam, Saint Luke's and 
Charenton are the retreats of good 
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sense. He informs as that a few years 
ago the American government inter- 
posed to prevent the concourse of 
these enthusiasts in the back settle. 
ments of Pennsylvania: the govern- 
meut was alarmed for the interests of 
peace and morals; but its interference 
was probably occasioned by some 
previous instances of disorder and suf- 
fering from persons abandoning their 
families and from the difficulty of a 
multitude finding subsistence in the 
wilderness. The Abbé’s authority for 
this statement is “ Perrin du_ Lac, 
Voyages dans les deux Louisianes.” 

In conclusion, the author sums up 
the supposed number of Methodists, 
of various classes, in all parts of the 
world, in 1807, and having stated 
that they amountyto a million,—he 
dismisses them with the reflection, 
Poor human nature ! 

At the head of the account of the 
Seceders, or Scotch Separatists, are 
some sensible and useful preliminary 
observations, with regard to the Dis- 
senters, of Great Britain. The Abbé 
writes respectfally of the Bartholomew 
Divines, and stigmatizes Charles II. as 
the violater of his promises. Amongst 
the sufferers for nonconformity, he 
names Bunyan, who it appears is 
overlooked by the Continental Dic- 
tionary compilers. I[t is surprizing, 
as the author remarks, that the Pil- 
grim's Progress has never been trans- 
lated into French. 

Englishmen are commonly boastful 
of all that is English; it may do them 
good to see the character which an 
enlightened and virtuous foreigner 
has formed oftheir national church :— 

** Although the Anglican church has 
telerant men amongst its prelates, it has 
many times tried to strengthen by perse- 
cution, the weakness of its arguments 
against the Dissenters. The British isles 
ure the.country in Europe, where persecu- 
tion is more legally established than any 
where else. Ireland has suffered martyr- 
dom for ages, because she is almost wholly 
Catholic. When the day of justice shall 
shine upon these countries, when legisla- 
tion in harmony with reasen shall have 
restored to all men the inalienable equality 
of civil and political rights, how unjust 
and absurd will the Test Aet and that of 
Supremacy appear!’’ Pp, 50, 51, 

The different estimates. made by 
ourselves and our neighbours of our 
fational character, may be in great 
measure accounted for by the con- 
sideration, that when we speak of 
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Britain we mean England and Scot- 
land, when they k of it they mean 
England, Scotland and Ireland. Is 
the last-named country never to be 
a sound and reputable member of the 
empire ? 

After the Scottish sects, are intro- 
duced the Universalists or Latitudin- 
arians, as the Abbé denominates 
them. In this section of the work, 
the author frequently drops the his- 
torian to assume the controversialist, 
but we cannot compliment him upon 
his success in this latter character. 
His anger betrays his fear: may we 
collect from his anxiety that the Uni- 
versal Doctrine is making inroads 
upon the catholic church ? 

The Abbé here brings into view 
the advocates for the final destruction 
of the wicked, whom he names Bour- 
néans, which we suppose we may 
render Finishers. Of the Bournéans, 
he specifies “ John Taylord (Dr. 
Taylor) of Norwich, John Marson 
(Mr. Marsom, our worthy correspond- 
ent) and John Bourne (Samuel Bourne 
jun.) the same who has written against 
the eternity of torments in reply to 
Chandler.” (P. 69.) Against the doc- 
trine of the Bournéans or Finishers, 
the author decides most peremptorily, 
but he evidently supposes them not 
to hold a general resurrection. It 
may be some apology for him, how- 
ever, that on this scheme, it would 
seem most natural and desirable that 
death should be a finishing stroke to 
the wicked. 

We learn from the Abbé that Eber- 
hard has maintained the Universal doc- 
trine, in his “ Examination ofthe Doce 
trine concerning the Salvation of Pa- 
gans, or New Apology for Socrates,” 
published in 8vo, at Amsterdam, in 
1773. He'was answered by Huet, minis- 
ter of the Walloon church at Utrecht. 
k:berhard had reckoned our Tillotson 
in the number of the Universalists, 
but Huet places him more properly 
amongst those who have raised doubts 
upon the subject. 

In spite of his orthodox zeal, the 
Abbé displays his candour in givi 
the following brief history of the Uni- 
versal doctrine; a doctrine which yet 
wants a historian, but we should 
think can scarcely want one 
longer :— 

‘‘ The error of the Univervsalists, who 
have been sometimes named the Merciful 
Doctors, is not modern, Censured here- 
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tufore in Origen, in Rethorius, it was 
again brought forward, in 1592, by one 
of the most versatile men in point of re- 
ligion, Puceius, in a famous work which 
he dedicated to Pope Clement VIII.; * 
and by Thomas Cuppé, curate of Bois, in 
the diocese of Saintes, if, indeed this name 
is not fictitions or borrowed, in order to 
give some credit to a dull pamphiet, re- 
printed in 1782, under this title, ** Le Ciel, 
&e. Heaven open toall men.”’+ Zuing- 
lins who had professed the same doctrine, 
was refuted by Osiander, Lysérus and 
other Protestant divines. Notwithstanding, 
this error, now spread amongst modern 
sects, has found partizans in them from 
the period of the sixteenth century, espe- 
cially with the Dutch Mennonites and the 
German Anabaptists, all sprung from the 
same stock: from these latter have de- 
scended the Tunkers, who have carried 
the same doctrine into America. Besides 
the writers just mentioned, it has apolo- 
gists in Rust, bishop of Dromore in Ire- 
land, Jere. White, Dr. Cheyne, Ramsay, in 
his “ Philosophical Principles of Natural 
and Revealed Religion,’’ Burnet, in his 
work “ De Statu Mortuorum,”’ Hartley, in 
his “ Observations upon Man,” Elhanan 
Winchester, the celebrated author of the 
* Dialogues upon Universal Restoration,” 
Stonehouse, &c. &e. Every body remem- 
bers the noise occasioned by a sermon of 
the minister Petit-Pierre of Neufchatel. 
Bitaubé, who is just dead, had already in- 
sinuated this doctrine in his ** Examination 
of the Savoyard Vicar’s Confession of 
Faith,” printed at Berlin, in 8vo. 1763, 
and which he has not thought proper to 
insert in the new collection of his works. 
This list, with the exception of Ramsay, 
is composed of Protestants only.” Pp. 
78, 79. 

The Abbé is eager to shew that he 
is not one of the Merciful Doctors, 
but, as the short passage that follows 
will sufficiently prove, he displays no 
great dexterity in defence of the mer- 
ciless doctrine of final, endless tor- 
ments ;— 

“ Protestantism giving its hand to Deism, 
to Indifferentism, opens heaven to men of 
all sects: after having cried out so much 
against purgatory, a great number of its 
teachers, denying the eternity of torments, 
stifle the fire of hell and are for no more 
than a purgatory. But in their system, to 
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* “See * De Christi Servatoris effica- 
citate in omnibus et singulis hominibus,’ 
&e. in 8vo., 1592: from this all who 
adopted his opinion were called Pucci- 
snists.” 

+ “ By the date Peter (‘ Pierre’) Cuppé, 
&e, new edit. in 8Svo. London, 1783.” 








Madge's Three Letiers to Walpole: 


what good end is this purgatory, these 
pains which will have a limit?” P. 8) 

Can the good Abbé really think 
that he puzzlesthe Universalist with 
these questions! How would he him- 
self answer the retorted question, 
What good, what purpose worthy of 
infinite justice, infinite wisdom and 
infinite goodness, can there be in tor- 
ments which will have no limit, but 
run on for ever? 

It is the proper distinction of Pro- 
testantism, that it “ opens heaven to 
men of all sects;” this Catholic re- 
proach is our glory: but we did not 
expect to find the Abbé Gregoire as- 
serting and rejoicing in the Roman 
Catholic tenet, sometimes softened 
down by Catholic writers, that out of 
the church is no salvation (p. $1): it is 
surely easy to decide which of these 
two principles is more honourable to 
the Universal Father, more agreeable 
to the gospel of peace and love and 
more conducive to the spirit of charity, 
and of course to the happiness of 
Society. 

[To be continued. } 
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Art. V. Three Letters to the Rev. R. 
Walpole, ou the Improved Version 
of the New Testament, in Reply to 
his Letter on that Subject, ad- 
dressed to the Author. By Thomas 
Madge. §vo, pp. 44, Norwich. Is. 


R. Walpole is well known as 3 
a learned clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church. In a visitation sermon 
which he preached at Norwich, be- 
fore the bishop of that see, in the 
month of July, 1813, he thought fit 
to animadvert upon the Improved 
Version of the New ‘Testament and 
upon the conduct of the Unitarians 
in the publication of it. An maccurate 
account of the sermon appeared in 4 
Norwich newspaper, which Jed Mr. 
Walpole to insert a letter in it, cor- 
recting the report of his discourse. 
This letter was a string of charges 
against the Improved Version and the 
Unitarians, its patrons. An answer to 
it was sent by Mr. Madge to the 
same newspaper in which it had ap- 
peared, but was refused insertion. 
Mr. Madge then published it in a six- 
penny pamphlet, in which he stated 
the case, and reprinted Mr. Walpole’s 
letter before his own, and also sub- 
joined in an Appendix, some very 
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acute remarks upon Mr. Walpole’s 
letter, by a friend. 

To this little publication, there ap- 
peared a reply, under the following 
title, “ A Letter to the Rev. Mr. 


Madge, on the Unitarian Version of 


the New Testament, by Robert Wal 
pole, M. A.” Mr. Madge’s “ Three 
Letters,” of which the title is given 
above, are in answer to this short 
pamphiet. Their avowed design is to 
vindicate the Improved Version from 
Mr. Walpole’s objections, and the 
editors and approvers of it from his 
accusations. We think, and we un- 
derstand that the readers of the con- 
troversy at Norwich think, that he 
has succeeded. He has tracked Mr. 
Walpole to Nares and Magee, from 
whom all the opponents of Unitarian- 
ism are contented to borrow, and 
from whom, as a sort of church-pro- 
perty, all ecclesiastics seem to think 
that they may borrow without ac- 
knowledgement. The truth is, that 
although it is now the fashion for 
bishops to charge, and for the su- 
bordinate clergy, convoked by their 
hishops, to preach, against the Unita- 
rians, it is scarcely thought necessary 
to study the works of Unitarians or 
to understand the Trinitarian constro- 
versy. A few round accusations which 
have been issued by some master of 
reproachful sentences, are deemed 
sufticient to take up and throw at th 

Unitarians; it being, apparently, 
less an object to set them right than 
to manifest a mind hostile to them, 
which is now the sign of orthodoxy 
and the recommendation to the ma- 
ternal smiles of the church. Such 
being the state of the case, an answer 
to any one of the assailants of the 
Unitarians is nearly an answer to all. 
At the same time, it is desirable that 

the defence should be made in the 
same court where the accusation is 
preferred, and local controversies on 
religious subjects greatly facilitate the 

spread of truth. We therefore thank 
Mr. Madge for this timely, judicious 
and effectual service to the common 
cause, and wish his Letters in the 
hands of all who desire to be = ac- 
quainted with the current objections 
of the more learned clergy to Uni- 


tarian interpretations of scripture, and 
~ 
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of those particularly who may be 

called upon to answer, in their pecu- 
liar circles, for the doctrines generally 
received amongst Unitarians. 


ee 


Arr. VI. The Evxaltation, Dignity 
and Dominion of Jesus. A Sermon, 
preached at ‘Tenterden, June 16, 
1813, on the Second Meeting of 
the Kent and Sussex Unitarian 
Christian Association. By Joseph 
Dobell. 12mo. pp. 28. Cranbrook, 
Reader; London, Eaton. 


fh IERE is a remarkable and beau- 
tiful simplicity in this sermon, 
the author of which is, in ecclesiasti- 
cal phrase, a lay preacher, and one of a 
family which has been distinguished 
amongst the General Baptists by its 
activity and usefulness in their 
churches. With edifying plainness 
the sermon unites strong sense and an 
ardent spirit of liberty. 

In a note, p. 26, ther@is an admir- 
able common-sense criticism on Rey. 
xxii. 16, where Jesus Christ is called 
“the root and the offspring of David.” 
The Trinitarian interpretation is that 
Christ was to David both cause and 
effect, origin and issue; in other 
words, that he was the Father as 
well as the Son of David. But Mr. 
Dobell says that the root is not before 
but after the red or stem. 

** Let any one try the experiment of pro- 
pagating vines or shrubs, by rods or slips 
taken from the stock, and he will be con- 
vineed that the rod produces the root as 
surely as it does the branch. Jesus, * the 
root,’ therefore could not be prior to David 
the rod.” 

Isaiah xi. 1, says Mr. Dobell, 
the lineal descendants of Jesse are 
intended by the term foots. The 
10th verse of the same chapter is still 
more to the purpose; especially as it 
is quoted by bout, Rom. xv. 12, evi- 
dently in the sense here suggested. 
The Greek word used in this last 
place and in Key. xxii. 16, piga, 
bears a meaning conformable to this 
interpretation. See Schleusner, No. 
6, and M. Repos. v. 253. 

There are several typographical 
errors in the Sermon, and one parti- 
cularly awkward wm the last line of the 
note, p. 17. 
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Memotr of the late Rev. Noah Hill. 
Fest Rev. Noau Erne was born 
BK at Cradley, a large village in the 
neighbourhood of Stourbridge, Feb. 
ed, 178. His parents were much re- 
wpected, both for their character and 
worldly circumstances. His father 
died in early life, and left five young 
children under the care of his widow, 
who was well fitted both by piety 
and good sense, to discharge the du- 
ties devolved upon her hands. Noah, 
who was tha only son, discovered an 
early taste for the Christian ministry, 
wil was the favourite scholar of the 
Rev. Noah Jones, a man of distin- 
enished abilities, who kept a school 
with gveat reputation in that place, 
and was the stated minister there. 
And under his instruction this pro- 
mising youth reeeived his classical 
education, and was well prepared for 
entering upon bis academical eourse, 
which he did in the seventeenth year 
A his age, under the tuition of the 
much-esteemed Dr. Caleb Ashworth, 
at Daventry. Such was the character 
he maintained and the improvement 
he made, that upon finishing his stu- 
dies, he was chosen assistant-tutor to 
that excellent man. In this office he 
continued ten years; and how well he 
actuitted himself in that important 
station, appears from the following 
extract of a letter directed to his af- 
Hicted Widow by a highly-respected 
friend, who was himself one of his 
pupils, and must have been a compe- 
tent judge, having himself been en- 
gaged in the same oftice. 

“ When | entered Dr. Ashworth’s 
academy, Mr. Hill had resided there 
nine years; four years as a student 
and five as assistant-tutor, in the de- 
mrtment of classics and mathematics, 
n the year 1766, Mr. Coward's Trus- 
tees ane a second assistant for 
the classical department only: after 
which Mr. Hill gave lectures to the 
first and second year's classes in Eu- 
clid, in algebra and plane trigono- 
metry, also in geography, in logic, 
in the philosophy of the human mind, 
in the first principles of moral philo- 
sophy, in the doctrines of natural 
theology and in the theory of civil 
government. This course was finished 
in two years. ‘The lectures were very 


interesting and instructive: Mr. Hill 
possessed great felicity and copious. 
ness in illustration, and was very 
strict in examination. He was part 
cularly clear and excellent in his ma- 
thematical lectures; which made 
many of his pupils wish that he had 
carried them a little further than the 
elements of that beautiful and attrac- 
tive science. Mr. Hill was very ami. 
able in his manners, and possessed the 
confidence of the Principal, and the 
affection of the students in a very high 
degree.” 

After having spent so many years 
in training up others in the Christian 
ministry, he was no doubt well fitted, 
and he felt himself strongly disposed, 
to engage in the public and stated, 
as he had long been in the occasional 
duties of that oftice. This being once 
generally known, he soon received, as 
might be expected from his acknow- 
ledged character and abilities, several 
invitations from highly respectable 
congregations in the country, to settle 
among them. But after serious deli- 
beration he chose to accept one from 
a church of the Independent denomi- 
nation in Gravel-lane, London, upon 
the removal of the Rev. Dr. Gordon 
from thence to America; and with 
what diligence and _ fidelity, — 
ance and success he fulfilled the du- 
ties of this important connexion 1s 
weil known, and has been pubiicly 
announced from the press in a funeral 
sermon preached on occasion of his 
death to a numerous assembly of his 
mourning friends. Such was the un- 
disturbed harmony that subsisted be- 
tween this excellent pastor and his 
beloved flock, that nothing but hr 
death, which ‘happened the 26th of 
January, 1815, would have. put & 
period to his labours among them, 
unless a painful disorder, to the re 
turn of which he was often subject, 
had obliged him to resign his con- 
nexion with them, which he did in an 
addregs full of affection for their imte- 
rest, in the year 1808. . 

Some of the leading featuresof his 
character are thus drawn by the Hey. 
Mr. Hooper, in the funeral sermon. 
“ As aman, in domestic life he w® 
an affectionate husband, for a § 
period a tender father, and ever ® 
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kind and indulgent master.  Blest 
with a competency of the means of 
life, and with a partner like-minded 
with himself, he enjoyed an unusual 
share of domestic felicity. In social 
life he was an intelligent and a cheer- 
ful companion ; he had seen much of 
life, had been a close and judicious 
observer of men and things, and had 
treasured up much useful knowledge 
in things pertaining to this life; his 
mind was furnished with a good share 
of political, historical, legal and me- 
dical knowledge; it was stored with 
useful anecdotes, which rendered his 
company interesting and instructive ; 
he was ever ready to communicate in- 
struction and impart advice to those 
who needed. He had a noble sense 
of honour, and a thorough detestation 
of every thing mean; aud in him in- 
tegrity and uprightness were embo- 
died. He was a strenuous advocate 
for the civil and religious liberties of 
mankind, nor was he careful to con- 
ceal his just indignation of those men 
and measures which tended to infringe 
or subvert them. In short, he consi- 
dered himself as a cjtizen of the world, 
and breathed a spirit of good-will to- 
ward all mankind, 

“ Asa Christian, he was eminent in 
all the essential and substantial qua- 
lities which form this important cha- 
racter. He possessed an enlightened 
understanding and a sanctified heart ; 
he fgitan ardent love to God, a strong 
desire after conformity to the divine 
image, a warm attachment to the di- 
vine word and ordinances. He was a 
firm believer in the glorious doctrines 
of revelation, and his faith was opera- 
tive; to it he added virtue, and know- 
ledge, and temperance, and godliness, 
and brotherly kindness, and charity. 
His piety was rational, cheerful, and 
scriptural; his light shone with a 
bright and steady lustre; and in the 
whole of his walk and conversation 
he adorned the doctrine of his God 
and Saviour. 

“ As a minister, he was judicious, 
diligent, affectionate and attentive to 
his flock. His mind was well stored 
with biblical and theological informa- 
tion, and from these sources he drew 
things new and old: he did not offer 
to God that which cost him nothing ; 
no, he diligently laboured in his study 
before he came into the pulpit. From 
his comprehensive and well-informed 
mind he viewed his subject in all its 
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bearings, and atmed at imparting the 
same views to his hearers; and if there 
was any fault in his discourses, it was 
an excess of matter, which is by no 
means a general fault and one which 
might well be excused. 

“It is but a part of a minister's 
work which is to be performed in the 
pulpit; and perhaps the excellency 
of the ministerial character is rather 
to be estimated by his conduct out 
of the pulpit than in it, I have some- 
times heard it said of a minister, “ bre 
is an excellent preacher, it is a pity 
but he could be always in the pulpit.” 
This I consider as far from being au 
encomium. On the other hand, I 
consider it as no disparagement, but 
as an honour to our departed friend, 
to say of him, that he shone with 
equal, perhaps [may say with brighter 
lustre, out of the pulpit than m it: he 
not only broke the bread of life in the 
sanctuary, but he carried it from 
house to house: he was very assi- 
duous in visiting his flock, and often 
very useful in advising and assisting 
them in their worldly as well as their 
spiritual concerns. But especially in 
seasons of trouble and affliction, he 
was sure to be present, to console by 
his exhortations and assist by his 
prayers. There is an anecdgte men- 
tioned respecting him which contains 
a volume of encomiums. ‘Two of his 
hearers meeting one day, one of 
them accosted the other and said, 
‘ do you know how Mr. Hillis? It is 
some time since he called at our 
house ;'—to which the other replied, 
‘1 congratulate you; it is a sure sign 
that you have had no affliction in 
your family.’ 

‘In short, whether viewed in the 
pulpit or out of it, he was in every 
important point a good minister of 
Jesus Christ; a good shepherd who 
diligently looked to the state of his 
flocks and his herds, endeavoured to 
know their individual circumstances, 
and to give to every one a portion of 
meat in due season. 

“ He not only preached the gospel, 
but he exemplified the doctrines he 
delivered, in his own life: thus he 
set a good example, especially in acts 
of charity. He was truly liberal, and 
he had it in his power to indulge his 
charitable disposition, not only by 
distributing a good proportion of his 
own property, but also by being ap- 
pouted the alwoyer of others; for, 
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from his great respectability and 
well-known iitegrity, he was con 


nected with several unportant trusts, 
and never was there owe more con 
scientious in endeavouring to execute 
the wishes of the testator,” 


hee 
1814, Dee. 1. At Crosby, in Lan- 
cashire, aged 50, the Rev. PS Jones, 


where he had been curate thirty-two 
vears. His stipend during that time 
did not average more than 401. per 


aunum, upon a living worth 1000. 
w year. He was the modest and anony- 
mous author of several pious and learn- 
ed tracts: his character was unble- 
mished. Ele has left nine children, 
whom by the ‘most rigid economy he 
was enabled to bring up in a way be 
coming the respectability of his pro- 
fession, being ever anxious to avoid 
that appearance poverty, which 
disgraces the Protestant Lstablish- 
ment, 


of 


British Press, 
—< 
Jan. 8.—Joun WHirevnkEap, 
, near Oldham, aged 64. 
Hie was an ornament to the humble 
walks of life, in which he lived and 
was respected by all who knew him. 
He never bodily 
strength, yet in the labours necessary 
for his support he was singularly dli- 
ligent. His industry aided by fruga- 
lity enabled him to de vote a portion 
of his time 
which he was remarkably fond. By 
steady application he bad acquired 
considerable knowle “<ige in language, 
mathematics, logic, theology and phy- 
His skill in physic o ften enabled 
him to be useful to bis ncighbours. 
In religious sentiments he was deci- 
dediy an Unitarian, and he exerted 
himself to introduce the knowledge 
of the one only true God into the 
populous district in which he lived, 
He was the author of a paper which 
was inserted in the Theological Re ‘po- 
sitory, | Vol. v. p. 194] on the spu- 
riousness of » Sole v. 7. His man- 
ners were simple aud unatlected, his 
conversation was imstructive, and 
plainly dictated by a mind suse: ptible 
of the feelings. In the distress 
occasioned by the long and unexam- 
pled pressure of the times, which still 
threatens the lower orders of society 
with ruin, ty syn athized most deep- 
ly,—alas ! too deeply. His continual 
anxiety for the welfare of the poor, 
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his tender regard for his wife and fa. 
mily, relatives and friends, had such 
an effect upon him as to bring on 
mental derangement about two years 
before his death. In this melane ‘holy 
situation he received every kind at- 
tention from a mourning family, of 
which their narrow circumstances 
would admit. ‘They have now to be 
thankful that the great Being who 
has made and who can restore the 
mind of man, has called him from a 
world in which he had ceased to be 
a moral agent ; and they joyfully look 
forward to a re-union hereafter, when 
the dispensations of Providence will 
be cleared from obscurity, and when 
the weary aud distressed will find rest 
and peace. 
—iP—— 

Feb. 6, at Broxbourne, Herts, where 
he was engaged in superintending ay 
edition of the Syriac New ‘Testament 
for the use of the Syrian Christians in 
the East, the Rev. Craupius Bu- 
cuanan, DD. 

—a 

Feb. loth, at his house in Somer- 
set-street, at the advanced age of $1, 
the Rev. James Scort, D.D. of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, and incum- 
bent for upwards of forty-five years 
of the great living of Simonburne, 
in Northumberland, in the patronage 
of Greenwich Hospital—a living which 
he obtained from the Earl of Sand- 
wich, for his letters in the daily news- 
papers, under the signature of Anti- 
Scjanus. As a poet, Dr. Scott was 
distinguished in early life, having 
vained the Seatonian Prize on the 
three successive years of 1760, 1761, 
and 1762, for his “ Heaven,” a vision; 
his verses on P urity of Heart, and his 
Hymn on the subject of Re ‘pentanc e. 
To hfs elegant muse we are likewise 
indebted for that beautiful Ode on 
Sculpture, which constitutes the 200th 
Number of “The World.” Having 
completed his academical studies, he 
engaged in more public life, and was 
long well known as an eminent poli- 
tical writer. 

The living Simonburne, in 
Northumbe rland, which the late 
Ur. Scott was incumbent, is supposed 
to be worth 5000/. per annum. It 
formerly belonged to the Derwent-wa- 
ter family, but became forfeited to 
the Crown, and is now inthe patron- 
age of Greenwich Hospital, by an 
dict of Parliament passed some years 
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ago. Being vacant it ts to be divided 
into four distinet livings, to which 
clergymen, who have served as chap- 
lains in the Royal Navy are in future 
to be appointed. 
(Morn. Chron, ) 
——— 

Feb. 15, died Mr. Davin Ettts, 
aged 21 years, at the house of his fa- 
ther, Mr. John Ellis, Hackney Road, 
London. He was the last person on 
whom Dr. Priestley performed the 
ceremony of baptism in this country. 
His amiable and excellent character 
deserving to be recorded, we shall 
here insert the conclusion of the Fu- 
neral Sermon, preached on occasion 
of his death, at the Gravel-Pit Meet- 
ing, Hackney, (in the burial-ground 
adjoining to which he had been in- 
terred) on Sunday morning, Feb. 26: 
the sermon consisted of reflections on 
the mortality of man. 

« Of the justness of these reflections, 
there never was perhaps a more strik- 
ing and delightful preof than in the 
character and especially the dying 
experience of my young friend, whose 
recent decease has Jed me to this sub- 
ject: and for the benefit and encou- 
ragement of the young, I think if 
right to depart from my general cus- 
tom and to state a few particulars 
which | have gathered from my in- 
terviews with him, and from a perusal 
of some of his papers, as well as from 
the information of his family, who in 
the midst of their affliction must be 
soothed by the remembrance of his 
kind affections, his good deeds, his 
habitual unaffected piety, and his 
truly Christian death. 

“With no splendid talents or ac- 
quirements our young friend by his 
native good sense, with the help of 
useful books and of public instruc- 
tion, seems to have entered fully into 
the nature and design of the gospel, 
and to have obtained the most just 
and enlightened views of Christianity. 
His religion was the first object of his 
aftention and concern. He was ac- 
customed to record his thoughts and 
feelings upon what he heard in this 
House of Prayer, and to intermix 
prayers for the prosperity of this con- 
gregation, and especially of those of 
you that were of his own standing in 
life. In the fundamental principle of 
our faith and worship, he was firm 
aud unmoveable, and though he had 
but just attained to man’s estate, had 
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made sacrifices to it, which were I 
at liberty to state them would give 
you a high opinion of his Christian 
integrity. But whilst he was fixed 
in his religious principles, he respected 
the principles of others, and of those 
that attended his funeral by his de- 
sire as his friends, there were members 
of various Christian communions, 

“ One habit of his deserves to be 
particularly pointed out to the young 
who survive him, for it was probably 
the foundation of his improvement of 
mind and excellence of character, I 
mean the habit of occasional retire- 
ment. Without this, there can be no 
self-examination and consequently no 
growth in virtue and piety. 

“The deceased was an example of 
the truth of the Psalmist's devotional 
sentiment, that a young man can 
cleanse his way ouly by taking heed 
thereto according to God’s command- 
meuts. The Bible was his constant 
companion: nor was he pious only 
in public—he made conscience of pri- 
vate prayer. 

“ His last illness was of some weeks’ 
duration, with several changes. He 
seems to have had a_pre-sentiment 
that it would be fatal. But as hetold 
me he submitted from a sense of reli- 
gious duty to a painful surgical ope- 
ration, advised by his medical attend- 
ants. His fortitude on that occasion 
was exemplary. 

“The prevailing sentiment of his 
mind in his illness was gratitude to 
his family and attendants: on the last 
sabbath that he spent on earth, this 
day fortnight, he took occasion to ad- 
dress these latter as a dying man, and 
to urge upon them an attention to 
religion, as the only means of prepar- 
ing themselves for a dying pillow. 

“On the day of his death, Wed- 
nesday, the 15th day of this month, 
he was, with one short intermission, 
as collected and composed as in any 
period of his life. His thoughts and 
language too were all adapted to his 
condition, and from first to last he 
exhibited a serene and even cheerful 
piety. By his desire some of the 
psalms anda portion of the gospel of 
Mark were read to him: and econ- 
templating his wasting frame, he re- 
peated some verses of hymns, expres- 
sive of penitence, and at the same 
time of a steady hope in the resurrec- 
tion of the just. 

“It was thought proper to announce 
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to him that his end was approaching, 
and he received the information with- 
out atear or a sigh. He proceeded 
with the utmost composure to give 
directions concerning his affairs, and 
even concerning the manner of his 
funeral, and the spot in which he 
wished to lie. He next took a solemn 
and final leave of his family, oue by 
one, with evident strong affection, 
bat. without agitation. Just before 
his dissolution, he frequently asked 
the time, and once observed that the 
scene would soon be closed. When 
no longer able to speak his counte- 
nance and gestures indicated the hap- 
py devotional state of lis mind: at 
length, having adjusted his pillow, 
as foreseeing the event, he lifted his 
almost lifeless hand and raised his 
eyes towards heaven, with a smile on 
his countenance, and thus gently and 
insensibly breathed his last. 

“ Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord; for they rest from their la- 
bours and their works do followthem. 
Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like 
his.” 





a 


March 1st. in the 44th year of her 
age, Miss SusANNA Spurre.t, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Joseph Spurrell, of 
Grove Place, Hackney, after an_ ill- 
ness of a few days. Throughout a 
wide circle of friends her death has 
made a mournful impression. She 
was unfeignedly respected and es- 
teemed by all who knew her for the 
purity of her principles, and for her 
prudence, kind-heartedness, affability 
and piety. Tler remains are depo- 
sited in the burial-ground belonging 
to the Gravel-Pit Congregation, Hack- 
ney, of which she was a true orna- 
meut 

— 

March 5, at Sea-View Llouse, 
Stonehouse, near Plymouth, Mr. 
Joseru Parrripar, in the eightieth 
vear of his age; and on the ninth 
instant, he was attended to his grave, 
in the cemetery of the Abbey-Chapel, 
Tavistock, by a select number of his 
friends and fellow-Christians. 


Fat honor et tamulis: aiimas placate 
paternas, 
Parrasque ig extructas munera ferte 
pyrus. 
Ovid Fyet, JJ. 833. 


Tombs have their honours too: our pa- 
rents crave 

Some slender present to adorn their 
grave. 


The present memorialist of the late 
Mr. Partridge may be subject to 
partiality in the estimate of his worth; 
but others, more advanced in life, and 
of impartial judgment, are ready to 
bear testimony to his respectable and 
amiable character. During a long 
and industrious life, he was ever 
actuated by a conscientious regard to 
the dictates of equity and honour; to 
which he adhered in managing the 
concerns of a bighly-responsible sta- 
tion with uniform fidelity; and the 
well-merited confidence of those who 
intrusted him with the charge. He 
was endued with the virtues of equa- 
nimity and fortitude, and with the 
graces of moderation, benevolence and 
gentleness; as he had carefully im- 
proved the powers of a sound un- 
derstanding, and regulated the affec- 
tions of a good heart by the liberal 
exercise of reason, and the superior 
aids of revelation. 

Having been incited to free inquiry 
by the writings and conversation of 
the Reverend Dr. Priestley, whose 
pure and exalted views of the gospel 
were the frequent theme of his ad- 
miration and delight, he practically 
adopted his solemn advice: “ Let 
these views brighten the evening of 
our lives, that evening, which will be 
enjoyed with more satisfaction, in 
proportion as the day shall have been 
labouriously and well spent. Let us 
then without reluctance submit to 
that temporary rest in the grave, 
which our wise Creator has thought 
proper to appoint for all the human 
race, our Saviour himself not wholly 
excepted; anticipating with joy the 
glorious morning of the resurrection, 
when we shall meet that Savioar 
whose precepts we have obeyed, 
Whose spirit we have breathed, whose 
religion we have defended, whose cup 
also we may in some measure have 
drank of, and whose honours we have 
asserted, without making them to 
interfere with those of his Father and 
our Father, of his God and our God, 
that supreme, that great and awful 
Being, to whose will he always was 
most perfectly submissive, and for 
whose unrivalled prerogative he al- 
ways shewed the most ardent zeal!” 
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The subject of this memoir was ac- 
customned to express his inestimable 
obligations to the Reverend Dr. Toul- 
min, whose friendly regards he en- 
joyed, and the benefits of whose pas- 
toral care he experienced, during the 
time of that excellent and truly Chris- 
tian Minister's residence at Taunton. 
He held himself indebted to the fa 
vour of another Gentleman, the Re- 
verend and venerable John Ward, 
who was distinguished by his eru 
dition, and skill in biblical criticism: 
and who finished his labours, with 
great serenity and good reputation, in 
that town. 

He was aware of the advantages 
that may be derived from the coun 
sels and co-operation of our faithful 
friends, in promoting and vindicating 
our most important interests. In the 
words of Lord Verulam, “ The best 
way to represent to the life the mani- 
fold use of friendship, is to cast and 
see how many things there are which 
a man cannot do himself; and then it 
will appear that it was a sparing 
speech of the ancients that a friend is 
another himself; for a friend is far 
more than himself.” The utility of 
the said principle in promoting the 
cause of truth, has given rise to those 
Christian Associations for the dis- 
tribution of books; to one of which, 
the Western Unitarian Society, he 
belonged as a zealous member from 
its first institution, 
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With respect to the measure of 
happiness which may fall to the lot of 
man in the days of his mortality, he 
was taught by the vicissitudes of pros. 
perity and adversity to deem them 
happy who die wel/, and not such as 
live well, or “ fare sumptuously,” yet 
are exposed to the fluctuations of time 
and nature. 

Finally, of him it may be said in 
the words of the wise, that he was a 
man “ who feared God, but not death ; 
aml maintained independence, but 
sought not riches; who thought none 
below him but the base and unjust; 
none above him but the wise and vir- 
tuous;’’ and who, sensible to the re- 
lations dear, and all the charities of 
husband, father, and brother, rejoiced 
in the goodness of God; and devoted 
his life to the service of his family 
and friends; relying on the divine 
mercy in the forgiveness of his errors 
and frailties, which are buried in 
oblivion; while his good qualities will 
ever rest embalmed in the bosom of 
those who were nearest and dearest to 


his heart.* W. E. 


Te 


March 18th, in Seymour Place, 
Mary-le-bone,aged 80,John Hey, D. D. 
late Rector of Passenham, near Stony 
Stratford. He was Norrisien Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, at Cambridge, from 
1780 to 1795. 
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Case of the Chapel at Merthyr Tydvil. 


[We deem it justice to the parties con 
cerned to insert the following letter, which 
we publish verbatim et literatim as we 
received it, without pronouncing any opin- 
ion upon the case. Ep.] 


Str, Merthyr Tydvil, Feb. i3th, 1815. 
AVING read in the Monthly Repo- 
sitory for November last, [ix. 722, 
723], a very imperfect account of the case 
Evans v. Jenkins, lately heard in the court 
of Chancery; the statement there being 
that of the advocate under whose directions 
the cause has been carried on deserves very 
little attention; yet as some of your readers 
may be misled respecting the motives of 
the parties, we request you to insert in 
your next number the following correct 
narrative of the circumstances. In the 
year 1749, a piece of ground was pur- 
chased in the parish of Merthyr Tydvil, 


Glamorganshire, by five persons of the same 
place, for erecting thereon a Meeting- 
house for Protestant Dissenters, and other 
conveniences they should think proper, 
which was afterwards performed by the 
said persons and their friends; but it is 
not true that it was afterwards endowed. 
The five purchasers died without making 
any further conveyance, and the defendant 
being heir-at-law of the last survivor of 
them, the estate became vested in bim, a 
very reputable Gentleman of this place. 
The plaintiff is a young man from Car- 
marthenshire, who came here a little before 
this unpleasant dispute began, (and of 
course a stranger to the neighbourhood 
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and its inhabitants), as a candidate for the 


ministry, upon the resignation of a former 


minister, The election in that congre- 
gation was always with the unanimous 


approbation of as many as were alive of 


the purchasers, in every instance that oc 
curred, until the pretended election of the 
plaintiff, which was very different from the 
former usage. The house is a large and 
extensive building, containing, besides 
commodious galleries, mear fifty pews, 
(not twenty only, as the statement ins) 
nuates) many of the owners of which never 
concurred in the election of the plaintiff, 
aud the defendant, although a pew-holder, 
was not so much as informed of the pro- 
ceeding. The plaintiff at first professed 
great liberality towards all that differed 
from him in sentiments, but a twelve- 
month ha’ searcely elapsed after his partial 
appointment, when he began to manifest 
his real dispostt ym. by authoritatively re 
primanding, both in private and public, 
the conduct of some of his hearers, who had 
the temerity to atiend a meeting tn the 


neighbourhood, at which the Rev. John 
James and the Rev. David Jenkin Rees, of 
Cardivanshire, preached, two men. well 


known io Wales tor their zealous efforts 
to promote Christian knowledge and vir- 
tue. The platatitt bemg accustomed to 
preach to a neighbouring congregation 
every other Sunday evening, those who had 
never concurred in his appointment ex- 
pected, as the house was those evenings 
vacant, that no objection would be started 
in any quarter to a request they made, 
to have a Sermon on those vacant hours 
from Mr. Evans, the minister of a respect- 
able Unitarian congregation in the neigh 
bourhood, at the same time distinctly as 
suring the plaintiff and his friends that his 
salary would in no manner be affected 
thereby, but all was to no purpose, the 
plaintiff strenuously opposed them, and 
spared no efforts to render chem odious, 
alleging that none of that sect ever preach- 
ed a tittle of the gospel, and other epithets 
in the same spirit tending to irritate and 
inflame the neighbourhood against them. 
Thus finding the plaintiff so unreasonable 
they resolved ta the number of forty-seven, 
many of them respectable pewholders, and 
among them the next representatives of the 
deceased purchasers of the ground, after 
signing a request to the above-named mi. 
nister for his services to solicit permission 
of the defendant to perform divine service 
there on vacant hours every other Sunday 
evening, as was first intended, which he 
very generously granted, and sent to ac- 
quaint the plaintitl thereof, and this is what 
Mr. Heald calls taking on himself, and 
without consulting the congregation, the 
sole right of election. The plaintiff, in 
order to hinder any one from preaching 
there without his consent, clandestinely 
took the key fsom the person where it was 


entrusted by the defendant; and placing 
~ 
a large tran bar across the door placed q 


paiilock thereon, keeping the key himself 
: ) ‘ 


a thing never done by any of his predeces. 
sors; asserting, he had more right thereto 
than any other person whatever, whichthe 
defendant finding, he put on a new lock 
the key of which he offered to one of the 
deacons of the congregation, and by his 
desire, lett at a house more conveniently 
situated, that service might be there per. 
formed without interruption at all usual 
times; but this was not what the plaintiff 
wanted, for with his own hands he broke 
open the door, and afterwards, dreading 
the consequence of his outrageous con. 
duct, he, with some pewholders, (but not 
to the number of twenty, as mentioned in 
the statement, for six of them positively 
deny their being concerned in the suit, de- 
claring their names are used without their 
consent ; and others of them disclaiming 
being pewholders at all) applied by an ex 
parte statement to the Court of Chancery, 
and obtained an injunction to restrain the 
defendant from disturbing the plaintiff in 
his newly-acquired possession. They like- 
wise filed a bill in the same court, the ob. 
ject of which is to remove the defendant 
from the trust, and if possible, to transfer 
the same to the plaintiff, and a few adhe- 
reats upon whom he might depeud for en- 
joying what he thus obtained. The men 
brought forward on this occasion to com- 
plain, never before concerned any thing 
in the affairs of the meeting-house, and on 
an oecasion, lately, when the house was 
accidentally in need of great repairs, none 
of the complainants contributed to the ex- 
pense ; which was discharged by the other 
pewholders and their friends. Granting 
whose request to assemble in the house to 
perform divine service on vacant hours, 
although it is well known in the neigh- 
bourhood, that to their ancestors the place 
owes its foundation, is the only possible 
accusation that can be brought of the im- 
propriety of the defendant to discharge the 
trust that has devolved to him,—whose 
conduct in this affair has been marked by 
a strong desire to promote Christian know- 
ledge ; asserting his rights solely to enable 
him to discharge his trust according to the 
original intention. Thus far we have done 
what we thought an incumbent duty m 
giving the public through your columns @ 
candid statement of the case at issue, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 
DAVID DAVIS. 
CHRISTOPHER JAMES. 
JOHN LEWIS. 


a 
Unitarian Controversy in the West of 
England, 
Dr. Carpenter has just edited “ Letters 
on the Trinitarian Controversy, inserted in 
the Exeter Newspapers, at the close of the 
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r 1814, and the beginning of 1815. 

ait Ist.” of which a correspondent has 
sent us the following abstract. 

Searcely had the legislature of this Pro- 
testant, country repealed those disgraceful 
faws which authorized the persecution of 
Anti-Trinitarians, than this act of justice 
and sound policy seems to have alarmed 
a reputedly orthodex class of persons 
amongst us, who if they have observed the 
character of the times, do not appear to 
have imbibed the general feeling of in- 
creased liberality by which they are dis- 
tinguished. 

Among these the Bishop of St. David's 
bas rendered himself particularly conspi- 
cuous. And yet when the danger he ap- 
prehended was approaching, he did not as 
a Peer of Parliament lift up his voice a- 
gainst the measure, or oppose it by a si 
lent vote at the risk of being found in an 
uncourtly minority, Yet no sooner was 
the Trinity Bill passed into a law than his 
lurdship’s appithintinions were revived, he 
could no longer smother his regret in his 
own bosom, but gave vent to his feelings 
in “a Brief Memorial” on the repeal of 
those persecuting statutes, In this work 
the Bishop declares himself to be “decided- 
ly of opinion, that the said penalties ought 
not to have been repealed ; but, that the 
old parliamentary protection of the essen- 
tinl truths of Christianity ought to have 
been maintained, and should be restored.” 
Itis not therefore surprising that the bishop 
should deem those heretical who not only 
differed from him on points of faith, but 
dis¢laimed all such “ protection” as un- 
necessary for the support of the genuine 
doctrines of the Repel. believing that such 
aid has been much oftener extended in fe- 
vour of error, than of truth. 

Under these impressions the Bishop at 
length publishes ** An Address to persons, 
calling themselves Unitarians ; on com- 
petency to judge of disputed scripture 
doctrines, and of religious controversies.” 
The bishop will not of course admit the 
ae of Unitarians to judge of such 
matters. No. He pronounces that they 
“are fot Christians though they profess 
to be.’ This work was advertised in 
Woolmer’s Exeter and Plymouth Gazette 
of Oct. 29, 1814, with the following re- 
matks thereon. ‘* This valuable pam- 
phlet in support of Orthodox Christian faith 
in Opposition to the debasing, degrading 
doctrines of Socinianism, differing only 
from Deism in the profession of Christianity 
Will be sold by Mr. Trewman, Printer, 
Fore Street, Exeter. A friend of his coun- 
try has directed a number of these Tracts 
to be given, or lent to those unfortunate 
persons, who having been deluded hearers 
of Sociniau blasphemy, are anxious to be 
restored to the inestimable comforts of the 
Christian faith.” 

As there is a large respectable and flou- 
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rishing congregatiyn of Unitarians at Exe- 
ier, it was not likely that such groundless 
and uncharitable calumnies on the whole 
body should be suffered to pass unnoticed. 
Accordingly in the next week's paper, on 
Noy. Sth, a letter to the editor from Dr. 
Carpenter was inserted, briefly but aceu- 
rately stating the principal articles of the 
Unitarian faith, and thereby conclusively 
proving the abeve accusations to be un- 
founded and injurious, 

The editors of another Exeter paper, 
“The Western Luminary” of Nov, 15th, 
say, “We published in our last an adver- 
tisement on the subject of Socinianism, with 
partienlar reference to the means used by 
Dr. Carpenter of Exeter, to propagate this 
doctrine in the western counties, When it 
is considered that Socinianism cannot 
spread in England, but by reducing the 
number of believers in the Holy Trinity ; 
no apology can be required from us, who 
rest our salvation on that doctrine, for 
opening our columns to its defence.” The 
editors then announce a letter in that day's 
paper from Mr. Cleeve, a reverend minis. 
ter of the establishment “ with an offer to 
Dr. C., of its columns, for his defence and 
justification.” They conclude this invi- 
tation by observing, “that the manliness 
of honest intention demands, that those who 
go about to propagate new religious doc- 
trines, should first meet the teachers of the 
old religion face to face, and convict them 
of error, before they seek to carry away 
the weakest members of their flock.” 

In the Rev. Mr, Cleeve’s letter, after 
comparing Dr. Carpenter to “ Goliath of 
Gath,” who was certainly no Christian, he 
proposes to measure the soundness of “ his 
creed,’’ not by the doctrines of the New 
Testament, but by the three humanly de- 
vised creeds vf hisown church. And find- 
ing it evidently inconsistent with these, 
although its professors are now as well as 
himself under “parliamentary protection,” 
he declares it to be “ neither Apostolic, 
Athanasian nor Nicene.’ Consisteatly e- 
nough with this, he next accuses Unita- 
rians of consulting their own judgment 
respecting what the scriptures do, or do 
not teach, instead of implicitly relying on 
the judgment of others. 

The next letter is by “a True Church- 
man,” in Woolmer’s Gazette of Nov, 19th, 
who sets out with declaring “ that Soci. 
nianism or Unitarianism carries blasphemy 
in its very profession,” But before he 
closes his epistle, he exhibits a singular 
proof how very little he knew of their prin- 
ciples or profession. For just as he 
Pharisee like, thanked God that he is 
no Unitarian, he says, that “ a celebrated 
creed which has recently been presented to 
the public as Unitarian, has staggered the 
minds of many to conceive in what possible 
way the author [Dr. Carpenter] will get 

rid of the suspicion of duplicity, without 
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giving a shock tothe whole fabric of Uni- 
tarianism,’’ So svund and seriptural did 
this honest confession of the real tenets of 
all Unitarian Christians appear to this 
“ True Churehman,”’ and so different was 
it from his preconceived notions concern- 
ing their doctrines. Dr, Carpenter's reply 
to this letter was inserted in the paper of 
Nov. 26, and his reply to the Rev. Mr. 
Cleeve’s first letter in the Western Lumi- 
nary of Nov, 29th, to whom he recom- 
mends through the printer the Sandy Foun- 
dation Shaken, by Wm. Penn, asa ** most 
excellent appeal to scripture and common 
sense, in favour of ‘the unity, mercy and 
»urity of God.” He then in reference to 

Ir. Cleeve’s accusation above mentioned, 
askshim, “ Do you, Sir, expect that Uni- 
tarians should hold all which in your 
judgment, the seriptures teach of Christ ? 
—We desire to form our faith on the serip- 
tures alone; butwe cannot read with ano- 
ther person’s eyes. We compare scripture 
with scripture ; we are certain that divine 
revelation cannot be inconsistent with it- 
self: we do the writers of the New Testa- 
ment the justice to believe that they cannot 
contradict themselves, or their and our 
revered Lord.” In a post.cript Dr. C. no- 
tices an anonymous personal attack on 
himself in the paper of Nov, 22, and shews 
it to have been entirely groundless, 

The truly Catholic letter of “ Veritas, 
was inserted in Woolmer’s Gazette of Dee. 
3d, most impressively recommending mu- 
tual charity to the disputants, without o- 
therwise entering into the subjects at issue. 
Yet this letter is held up in the Western 
Luminary of Dec. 6th, as “a brilliant spe- 
cimen of the femper, the reasoning, and 
the fendency of what is called Unitarian- 
ism.”’ The author is described as assailing 
“ allorders of Christians,’ and his perti- 
nent allusions to undoubted historical facts, 
are described as “ the creations of his own 
mind,” and for thus unequivecally con- 
demning, the spirit of perseeution where- 
ever itappears, although a member of the 
established church, as we understand, he 
is said to have “turned his back on the 
whole scheme of Bible salvation.” 

Mr. Cleeve’s second letter is inserted in 
the same paper, in which after imputing 
either idolatry to his own creed, or blas- 
phemy to the Doctor's, which “The True 
Churchman,” thought was so orthodox it 
could not be Unitarian, Mr. Cleeve is ne- 
vertheless desirous of fixing upen it the 
foul stigma of “ rus Gon penyine Apos- 
Ties,” which he erroneously asserts to 
have been its “ancient name.’ He adds, 
* But the term Unitarianism by no means 
belongs exclusively to this sect.” For which 
he assigns this reason, that the first ar- 
ticle of the Charch of England” affirms 
that “ There is but one living and true 
God.’ Having thus tacitly put in his own 
claiy, to the same honourable appellation, 
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he acknowledges the receipt of the Doctoy’s 
present of the “ Sandy Foundation Shak. 
en,” and informs us that its author was 
Quaker, and that at a late meeting « 4 
member was expelled their society,” for 
having ‘* professed Unitarianism,”’ Dr. 
Carpenter having described this work jg 
favour of * the unity, mercy and purity of 
God,” as “ irrefutable,” Mr. Cleeve asks, 
“would not any man upon reading this 
passage and observing the inverted com- 
mas before and after the words, ‘he unity 
mercy and purity of God, be led to sup. 
pose that they were a quotation from Penn’s 
pamphlet, and the words of Penn himself ? 
Yet they are not the words of Penn, but 
of rus Eprror. If this be not misrepre- 
sentation, words have no meaning.” 

Dr. Carpenter's reply to this letter was 
inserted in the Western Luminary of Dee, 
13th, the editors of which, apparently for- 
vetting the grounds on which in their pa- 
per of Nov. 15 they professed to open 
their columns to the defence of the Holy 
Trinity, now say, * We did not seek this 
controversy. It began in another paper, 
Neither did we select or invite the Rey, 
Mr. Cleeve to become the champion of the 
church, or of the doctrine in which we 
were bred. For his competency to the 
task he has undertaken, that will be de- 
termined by the proof. We have letters in 
which his taleuts are highly spoken of, We 
have others, from persons who, while they 
complain of his want of politeness to Dr. 
Carpenter, speak of him (with curious in- 
consistency) very coarsely. For the satis- 
faction of all, we declare frankly and pub- 
liely that if Dr. Carpenter throws him on 
his back, we shall remove him from our 
arena to make room fora stouter wrestler.” 

At the close of the editor’s remarks, Dr. 
Carpenter's letter follows, in defence of 
the three fundamental doctrines—in which 
all Unitarians agree, whatever their minu- 
ter differences, viz. ** That the Father is 
the only true God, that He is the only 
proper object of religious worship, and 
that His free unmerited grace is the sole 
original source of the salvation which is by 
Christ.” After ably vindicating these po- 
sitions as sound and scriptural, Dr. C. 
towards the close of his letter shews, that 
Mr. Cleeve’s, charge of “ misrepresenta- 
tion’’ is entirely unfounded ; Penn having 
in the Tract, (p. 43) of which Mr, C, ac- 
knowledges the receipt, called * the righte- 
ous God of heaven” to hear him record, 
that in writing the Sandy Foundation 

Shaken, he “sought nothing below the 
defence of his unITY, MERCY, and PURITY.” 
Dr. C, concludes by saying, “ 1 have now 
Mr. Editor answered your eall, With 
Mr. Cleeve no one can expect me to keep 
up the controversy : and offering you my 
sincere thanks for the liberal use of your 
columns, | remain, your obliged 

Lany CARPENTER. 


















Mr. Cleeve’s third letter was published 
in the Western Luminary of Dee, 20. In 
this he says, “J shall,’ with the Editor's 
permission, go on till I have examined the 
Doctor's three grand characteristic prin- 
ciples, the whole of his works, as far as 
they relate to the divinity of our adorable 
Redeemer, and the editorship of the Unt- 
TARIAN Society.’ These projects were so 
zealously taken up after Dr.C. had hinted 
his inteution of retiring from the contest ; 
that Mr. Cleeve omits te make any ac- 
knowledgment that he had groundlessly 
charged Dr. Carpenter with actual misre- 

resentation. 

The republication of Penn's “ Sandy 
Foundation Shaken,” by the London Uni- 
tirian Book Society seems to have en- 
grossed an undue portion of his attention, 
under the mistaken notion hastily taken 
up, that it is a * mutilated edition” of that 
work. Now the fact is, the proof sheets 
of this edition were carefully compared 
with the three editions of that Tract pub- 
lished by the Society of Friends; and we 
challenge any person to prove that it is not 
as correct an edition of that Tract, as ever 
was published. Mr, Cleeve is therefore 
not only unwarranted in saying that it is 
a mutilated edition, but in asserting that 
it was published by an expelled Quaker. 

The person alluded to, afterwards pub- 
lished an edition in 8vo. asa * Portraiture 
of Primitive Quakerism,” with an Ap- 
pendix comprising all the official docu- 
ments relative to his expulsion, as a “ Mo. 
dern Sketch of the reputed Orthodoxy and 


‘real Intoleranee,”’ by the Monthly Meet- 


ing which disowned him. But mutilated 
quotations from authors of high reputation, 
are a much more frequent, because they 
ure a more easy means of misrepresenta- 
tion. Of this Mr, Cleeve has furnished in 
this letter a signal example. He has quot- 
ed Locke’s “‘Reasonableness of Christianity 
as delivered in the Seriptures,’’ to prove 
that the author “ asserts the consnbstan- 
tiality of the Son with the Father’’—that 
“he has immortality, as having the same 
essence or subsistence as his Father,”’ where- 
as neither in the passage quoted, nor in its 
context, has Locke said any thing like 
this unseriptural language. The parallel 
he drew in the passage quoted (Vol. ii, 
p. 560. Edit. 1751) is widely different, 
but more correct and scriptural. It is 
between Adam, “ the Son of God,” and as 
such possessing “ the likeness aud image 
of his Father, viz. that he was immortal,” 
before he transgressed “ the command giv- 
en him by his heavenly Father ;”’ and Je- 
sus Christ, who being also “the Son of 
God and without sin, he was like his Fa- 
ther, immortal.” 

In the other passage quoted by Mr. 
Cleeve, Locke is speaking “ of the im- 
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mortality of the sons ef God, who are in 
this like their Father, made after his im- 
age and likeness. But that our Saviour 
was so he himself farther declares John x, 
18. All this parallel Mr. Cleeve passes 
over. Locke adds “ where speaking, Xe.” 
Mr. Cleeve’s quotation marked with inver- 
ted commas begins thus, “Our Saviour 
speaking of his life [he] says no one tak- 
eth it from me,’ &c, But with all this 
contrivance it did not suit Mr, Cleeve's 
purpose to give the conclusion of the 
paragraph brief and explanatory as it is 
of Locke’s meaning. Instead of which 
Mr Cleeve ventures to assure his readers, 
that “here Locke asserts his [Christ's] 
inherent power of laying down his life, 
and taking it again, and therefore he must 
be and is very Gop;”’ whereas nothing 
can well be farther from the evident im- 
port of the whole passage. 

The two next letters contain Dr, Carpen- 
ter’s very satisfactory reasons for declining 
any farther controversy with the Rev. My, 
Cleeve, or in the W. L, with any * stouter 
wrestler’? whom the editors of that paper 
may introduce into their “arena,” The 
principal object of the letter which fol- 
lows, is toshew how much Mr. Cleeve has 
mistaken and misrepresented the true char- 
acter of these writings of Penn, which he 
has quoted from a small pamphlet sent him 
by post, and how blindly he has adopted 
the errors of the author. This letter also 
contains a vindication of the writer of it 
Mr. Thomas Foster, from the unjust as- 
persions cast on him by Mr, Cleeve for re- 
publishing Penn’s Sandy Foundation Shak- 
ch, 

The last letter in this collection is from 
the Rev. Mr. Cleeve, in which he labours 
to prove that the revision, alteration or 
even a selection from the Hymns of Watts, 
Doddridge or others, is a breach of the law 
of God, “Thou shall not srrat!”’ He 
tells us also that “ Dr, Watts did notalter 
his Hymns ;”” perhaps not in a new edition, 
But we understand he applied to the Prin- 
ter to whom the copy of the Ist. edition 
was sold, for, his permission to correct 
them, and was refused. It was not for his 
supposed interest to have such corrections 
made in them, as the author would gladly 
have introduced. We have not room to say 
more than that this controversy has excit- 
ed great attention in the western counties, 
and occasioned an increased demand for 
the papers in which it was carried on, 
The letters are now republished in a cheap 
but commodious form, and containing the 
arguments on both sides of the question, 
possess an advantage over the most candid 
ex parte statement. As such we recom- 
mend them to our readers as likely to pro- 
mote the cause of truth, and of geunine 
Evangelical Christianity 
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Peace or War. 

Just as we were flattering ourselves with 
the hope of tasting the blessings of peace, 
the cup is threatened to be dashed from 
our lips. The late long-continued war 
created @ large party, whose interests are 
rea | with hostilities, and who are 
averse to peace, because it takes away 
their livelihood, or diminishes their chances 
of gain. The language of this party, as 
uttered by the ministerial newspapers, and 
particularly by the Times, the most im- 
moral and unchristian journal that ever 
dishonoured the press, is ‘ war—war with 
Buonaparte, war with the French.’ But 
before the people of England suffer them- 
selves to be drawn into this sanguinary cry, 
fet them reflect,— 

That a new war may last for another ten 
years; and are they prepared to look with 
satisfaction upon the waste of blood and 
treasure, that must take place in such a 
contest; will they welcome back the in- 
come tax, the impressment of seamen, the 
militia ballot, and the poors’ rates, charged 
with the maintenance of one-third of the 
population of England ? 

hat the war woul be a war against 
Buonaparte, and for the Bourbons, and 
would therefore be of a more savage, ex- 
terminating character than common wars ; 
and are the Bourbons so much the delight 
of human nature, that for them hecatombs 
of human beings should be sacrificed, and 
that an effort should be made to force upon 
the French people, with the bayonet and 
from the cannon’s mouth, a belief, which 
they do not possess, of the superlative 
worth of this unhappy family? 

That the Continent will not move to- 
wards France, except so far as they are 
instigated by British gold; and in the pre- 
sent state of our affairs, unable, as we are, 
to provide for a peace establishment, does 
any man dare to reckon upon our being 
able to raise subsidies for all Europe, be- 
sides providing millions upon millions a 
year, for our separate charges in the con- 
fliet ? 

That a war with France, will probably 
draw after it a war with America, America 
flushed with success, now become a mili- 
tary and naval power, aided by the re- 
sources of France, and having the whole 
line of the Freuch coast as one continued 
harbour for her privateers ; and in such a 
war, what is to become of our looms and 
forges, of our merchants and traders, and 
of our hundreds of thousands of manufac- 
turers ? ; 

That a war of such a character, which 
may end in a war by ourselves with all the 
world, will probably raise the price of pro- 
vistons above the poor man’s reach; and 
if mere apprehension of the effects of the 
corn bill have excited such a fever in the 
country, who can answer in this event, for 


the conduct of a whole people driven to 
desperation, or assure himself that his pro. 
perty or his life will be safe? 

But there is set up the plea of necessity 
—there can be no necessity, however, for 
self-destruction, our Own preservation is g 
law and duty paramount to all others, 

As yet the tone of France is moderate ; 
the aggression is on the part of the con. 
gress at Vienna, (if indeed the declaration 
purporting to be their’s be not a forgery :) 
that congress which has been justly de- 
scribed in the House of Commons, as a 
wicked combination against the rights of 
independent states. 

The French may claim Belgium; the 
Dutch, or rather the government of the 
self appointed King of Holland, do claim 
it, against the interests and wishes of the 
Belgians: neither party bas any right in 
this fine eountry: let the Belgians be left 
to themselves. They may be wronged and 
oppressed; as Norway, as Poland, has 
been, and as Genoa, as Saxony, was to 
have been: but this event, though it may 
well excite our pity or our indignation, 
will be no good reason why unsolicited we 
should carry devastation into their fertile 
country, when, if we may judge from past 
experience, our succours to an uninviting, 
unwilling people, will only waste their 
land and leave them in a desolate state, sub- 
ject to a harder bondage, than they would 
otherwise have experienced. 

With the people of England it rests to 
decide the question of peace or war, Ac. 
cording to our happy constitution, the 
crown can make only conditional eugage- 
ments with foreign powers. If engage- 
ments be made which it would ruin us te 
fulfil, we must interpose by our represet- 
tatives, and stay the impending destruc. 
tion. We must warn the ministers of the 
sovereign, that we cannot consent to mea- 
sures which will shake the land and the 
throne together. There is a point at which 
self-interest stifles passion—we seem to 
have reached it, and here we must make 
our stand, and resolve temperately, but 
firmly, and as one man, that in pursuit of 
mere antipathies and resentments, we will 
not endanger our dearest rights, and the 
inheritance of our children. 

The demand of peace will, we trust, 
be heard from every part of the empire. 
Requisitions for public meetings are al- 
ready signing to declare and address for 
peace, and before our next number appears, 
we hope that it will be found to be the 

opinion of the people of England, that 
blood enough has been shed in the quarrels 
of Kings, and their will that this favoured 
land shall not be again disturbed. in the 
possession of the bounties of the Beneficent 
Ruler of nations. 

Ministers of religion! Disciples of the 
Prilice of Peace! let your Christian bene- 
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volence strengthen the call of patriotism, 
and be it your first prayer, and endeavour 
that the earth may enjoy her sabbath. 
March 29th, 1815. Ep. 
——— 

There are new editions of the Bible now 
printing at Warsaw, Posen, Thorn and 
Cracow. This has appeared the more ne- 
cessary, as since the creation and aggran- 
dizement of the Duchy of Warsaw, the 
constitution of which has made the people 
free; more than a thousand parish schools 
have been built, and endowed by the li- 
herality of the noble proprietors, to en- 
lighten the respectable class of the indus- 
trious peasantry. These establishments 
have been made after a plan formed by 
the commission of public instruction, unde: 
the precedency of the Count Stanisiavs 
Potocki. The provinces, the most distant 
from Poland, will be ready to. do the same 
if they are permitted. Editions of the 
Bible are also making at Rorsemiecniell, 
at Wilna, in the Polonese and Lithuanian 
languages; and even in Samogitia, in the 
language of the country. It is gratifying 
to the heart, (says the Morning Chronicle, 
from which we extract this,) to hear of 
this progress to light, for it is the true and 
certain path to liberty and happiness, 


| a — 
(France.)—Paris, Feb, 1. The Sixth 
Chamber of Correctional Police, this day, 
condemned to five years’ imprisonment, a 
fine of 200 francs, and the expenses of 
suit, a man named Nagede, who called 
himself Le Bon Dieu, on account of his 
alleged inspiration from heaven! It ap- 
pears this audacious hypocrite had swindled 
many of his neighbours out of various 
sums of money—particularly the female 
sex—-in consequence of Lis blasphemous 
pretensions. 
pe 

The Catholics of Ireland have resolved 
to petition Parliament for unqualified 
emancipation, But their divisions will 
wéaken the effeet of their application 
They have broken with their old parlia- 
mentary friends, Lord Donoughmore and 
Mr. Grattan, and Lord Fingal! will no 
longer be their chairman, 

—_—_ 

Jamaica. African superstition. A 
special.slave court was held at the Allay 
in Vere, on the 6th of December, for 
the trial of the following slaves, viz. Ab- 
erdean, Adam and Preston, belonging to 
Salt Savannah Estate, charged with the 
murder of another slaye, named Thomas, 
the property of John Holmes, Esq. by 
burying him alive. It appeared from the 
evidence that the parties were all congees, 
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and had made a play according to the 
custom of their country, when Thomas 
dug a grave, in which he laid himself 
down, desiring his companions to cover 
him up for the space of one hour, but yet 
if he did not rise again in another place in 
that time, they were to open the grave. 
Aberdeen and Preston were appointed to 
close up the grave, and Adam to play on 
the gombah, (African Music) all of which 
was punctually performed, Some other Ne- 
groes belonging to the estate appeared, 
however, before the ceremony was com- 
pletely finished, and had sense enough to 
open the grave; bat it was too late, the 
unfortunate victim of his own credulity be- 
ing dead. His honour the custos charged 
the Jury on the crime, when they found 
them guilty of man-sluughter; and the 
following sentetice was passed, viz. each 
io receive thirty-nine lashes, on the spot 
where the catastrophe took place, in the 
presence of all the estate’s Negroes, then to 
be severely burnt in the hand, and to suf- 
fer one month’s solitary confinement in the 
county gaol, 
— 

The Inquisitor-Geneial of Spain has is- 
sued a proclamation against Free Masons, 
which is ordered to be read in all churches, 
and to be fixed up at all church-doors, 
This wise and pious personage charges the 
Masonic Societies with “ seditiou, insubor- 
dination, every error and all crimes,” 

The Pope is inclined to act his character 
with zeal and assiduity. He has banished 
from the Ecclesiastical States, the consul- 
general of the King of Naples (Murat), 
and assigns for this harsh measure, amongst 


other reasons, the cousul’s circulating 
anti-christian opinions 
—— 


Early in the present month will be pub- 
lished the long-promised work on Epvuca- 
TION by Messers Suervurrp, Joyer and 
Dr. Carpenter. It will, we understand 
include a great variety of topics, treated 
in different ways according to the nature 
of the subjects. In some cases, as in the 
Belles leiters, Geography, Chronology ; 
mental and moral, natural and experim- 
ental philosophy, &c. The articles con- 
tained in “Systematic education’? may 
be cousidered in themselves, as introducti- 
ons to the several departmentsof knowledge; 
in others as in history, the. various bran- 
ches of the mathematics, &e, an elucida- 
tion of the first principles will be given, 
and a course of reading pointed out by 
which the student may by his own indus- 
try gradually ascend from the lower to 
to the higher branches of science, 


_—_- 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


OR, 
The Christian’s Survey of the Political World. 


i 


REAT as have been the changes in the 

political world during the last twenty- 
five years, the events of the last month 
made a greater impression on the minds of 
men, than any thing that has occurred in 
the French Revolution. Europe was pre- 
pared to receive the report of the Congress 
of sovereigns assembled at Vienna, The 
results of their supposed wisdom and integ- 
rity and honour, were to be made known 
to the world. They who had entered 
France with the noblest declarations that 
were ever penned, who had overthrown a 
tyranny that threatened the whole worldwith 
subjection, were to conclude their labours 
by settling the freedom of Europe, releas- 
ing every country from a base vassalage 
aud establishing a system which should 
preserve the civilized world from the hor- 


rors it has suffered since the era of the’ 


Reformation. 

All these promises holden out to nations 
were endangered from an unexpected quar- 
ter, and the name of one man, aided by 
ouly a thousand troops, struck a terror in 
every courtof Europe. Buonaparte quitted 
Elba, landed in France and reclaimed his 
sovereignty! His proclamation did not 
reach this country for some time, and his 
act was looked upon as that of a madman. 
The loyalty of the French to the Bourbons 
was declared to be universal by the Moni- 
teur, Addresses poured in from all quar- 
ters; proclamations were issued from 
Paris against the traitor and a reward of- 
fered for his seizure, The troops were set 
in motion, and every day it was expected 
that the daring invader and his little band 
of followers, had expiated their supposed 
crime by the usual military punishments. 
The king’s brother and a marshal of France 
were sent to Lyons, and fame, with her 
hundred tongues, was so busy at work that 
the truth was not to be discovered. It was 
soon seen that no dependence was to be 
p'awed on the Moniteur, and the Bourbons 
may learn one lesson from this attack, 
wamely, that the freedom of the press is 
1s beneficial to the sovercign as it is to the 
subject: nay, we might say more so to the 
sovereign, whether in times of peace or of 
wetual rebellion. Had the press been free, 
all France would have known in a short 
rime the real state of the invasion, the 
trifing force of the invader, and the loyal 
men would have encouraged each vther 
with confidence in mutual support. But 


every account was penned from goveru- 
ment in @ mutilated patchwork mauner, 
and facts gradually displayed themselves, 
which proved the little dependence to be 
placed on any thing that came from that 
quarter, 

Buonaparte landed with his small troop 
and marched to Lyons, the second city in 
the empire. There, from the number of 
troops in garrison and the population of 
the town, it was to be expected that he 
would be seized; but he marched into the 
town and gave audience to the constituted 
authorities, settled every thing for the fu- 
ture tranquillity of the town, and marched 
his increased army to Chalons. The Mo- 
niteur acknowledged that some of the 
vilest populaee had thrown up their caps 
for Buonaparte in Magon, Chalons and 
Dijon, but were soon brought in order by 
the loyal military. Yet Baonaparte con- 
tinned bis tranquil march, and at Magon’s 
Chalons, Autun, was received with open 
arms. Symptoms of dissatisfaction were 
now visible at Paris; cannon was brought 
for the safety of the Thuilleries ; precions 
moveables were packed up. If the muni- 
cipality of Bourdeaux offered a reward of 
two hundred thousand livres for the head 
of the emperor, still there were sufficient 
grounds for belief that his adherents were 
every where numerous, and the marshals 
of France were evidently fearful of op- 
posing their troops to his, lest at the first 
onset the lilies should be forsaken for the 
eagles. 

A short time settled this question, for 
without firing a shot, the eagles were re- 
stored to their places on the Thuilleries; 
Buonaparte entered Paris in trinmph; the 
unfortunate Louis fled from his capital 
and met with no interruption on his road 
to England. The whole appears like a 
dream, and what new scenes are in re- 
serve for Europe, time only can develope. 

During this progress the changes in 
public opinion in England were rapid. It 
was said that the army was with Buona- 
parte, but all the better sort of people 
against him, that the Bourbon had, by 
his good conduct, secured the love of the 
people, and that his throne would be more 
securely fixed by this rash and mad at- 
tempt. On the contrary, doubts were ex- 
cited by the consideration of some events 
that had taken place on and since the 
Bourbon's accession to the throne. A ¥i0- 
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lation of the original compact was acknow- 
ledged ; the landholders had been agitated 
with fears for their property; the liberty 
of the press had been very much narrowed ; 
rumours were on foot of an intention to try 
the regicides ; principal men had been dis- 
graced by ejecting them from their literary 
honours, and the conduct of the returned 
emigrants had excited uneasy sensations. 
The removal of the bones of the late king 
and queen did not take place without some 
alarm to the persons implicated in their 
death, and even the refusal of a priest to 
bury a player, showed the disposition of 
the people towards the clergy, and the ap- 
prehensions that the latter had not learnt 
sufficient wisdom by late events, and were 
to be viewed with a jealous eye. 

But what is England to do? was the ge- 
neral question. If Buonaparte regains the 
throne to which he was raised by the voice 
of the people, and by whose acquiescence, 
at least, he was restored to it. What is 
England to do? Are we to maintain per- 
petual war to seat a family on the throne 
of France contrary to the wishes of the 
people? This would be to belie the prin- 
ciple on which the House of Brunswick is 
seated on our throne, namely, the act of 
the Legislature, sanctioned by the acqui- 
escence of the people, to the exclusion of 
the family nearest to it by blood, But no 
peace can be kept with Buonaparte ! If so, 
there is no reasoning on the subject; Eu- 
rope is devoted to another war, and good 
men must weep in silence at the calamities 
which this guilty race is doomed to suffer, 
One lesson is, however, impressed on the 
world which might do good to crowned 
heads, not to think themselves secure by 
military force without the affections of the 
people. The world will at last learn this 
trath, and when men are duly trained to 
arms for the defence of their country, a 
standing army will be thought a monster 
equally injurious to king and people. 

The sovereigns had not departed from 
Vienna when the news arrived of the un- 
expected termination of their labours, of 
another party interfering in their work of 
cutting and carving Europe according to 
sqifire leagues and population. Russia 
was to bring back its hordes of Cossacks, 
Prussia its disciplined legions, England 
to advance its troops in Belgium ; but be- 
fore these powers could unite their opera- 
tions, the blow would have been struck, 
and Buonaparte have either regained his 
throne, or received the fate of a traitor. 
Besides, the gold, or we should rather say, 
the paper of England was necessary to put 
these troops in motion, and in the state of 
the country an additior of a thousand mil- 
lions to the national debt could not be 
viewed without considerable agitation. 
In short, never was such a gloom, nor with 
better grounds, fixed on the public mind. 
To those who eutered more seriously into 
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these subjects, and looked to higher causes 
than the petty intrigues of cabinets, it 
seemed as if Providence had raised the ex- 
traordinary man and hnmbled him again, 
to shew the folly of military glory, and 
that the united sovereigns, triumphing 
with the principles they had advanced, 
were permitted to make manifest to the 
world how far they really differed from the 
tyrant they had subdued, and what their 
views were for the better government of 
Europe. 

Happily, in this perturbed state of affairs, 
we were set at ease with respect to Ame- 
rica, the ratification of peace having , ar- 
rived; though it was to be lamented that 
there had not been time to prevent the 
slaughter of our troops at New Orleans, in 
the attack on which place they met with 
a signal discomfiture. On reading tt 
articles of peace one must be struck with 
the thought, why could not all this have 
been settled without shedding of blood? 
But of what avail are the precepts of Chris- 
lianity, unless they are constantly impress- 
ed on the people, and the spirit of them is 
imbibed by all classes. Vital religion is 
wanting in both countries, and in vain do 
they ery out, Lord, Lord, when so little 
regard is paid to the precepts of our Sa- 
viour. Love your neighbour is his rule, 
and it is as binding upon kings as upon 
subjects, upon states as upon individuals, 

Spain continues its relentless course. 
Italy is greatly agitated, The Vnitarians are 
there very powerful, and the insecurity of 
Murat’s throne may increase their strength. 
The war will be very bloody in that ill- 
fated country, and it seems to be very un- 
likely that the Unitarians should sueceed 
in their attempt. The difficulty of placing 
the seat of legislature, the difference in 
the character of the northern and southern 
states of Italy, the length of time they 
have lived with separate interests, all 
seem to combine against that unity of go- 
vernment which they wish to establish. 
The king of Sicily looks with an anxious 
eye on these events, His embassador has 
been received most graciously at Paris, 

and his Bourbon cousin has made him such 

»romises as are very intelligible at Naples. 

‘hat Genoa will do in this commotion it is 
not difficult to conjecture, and they will 
probably make good their appeal to the 
congregated kings, for the liberty which 
they once enjoyed in the republic. 

All these events have diverted in some 
degree the public attention from the great 
question of the Corn Laws, a question not 
so important from its main object as the 
manner in which it has been treated, Eng. 
land has seen what might have been fore. 
seen, the Commons in Parliament in direct 
opposition to the Commons out of Parlia. 
ment, thus presentng to the world, if 


such proof were wanting, a decisive pe 
that potas the Commons of England but 
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only a part of the Commons of England 
had representatives in Parliament, it might 
occur ina course of years that the sense of 
the Commons in Parliament shouldbe in 
direct opposition to the almost unanimous 
voice of the people. Petitions were pre- 
sented from all quarters against the bill: 
ne®er was the voiwe of the city of London 
so strongly expressed, both in Common 
Council, Common Hall, meetings of wards 
aud meeting of parishes. The same tma- 
nimity was manifested in other parts of 
the kingdom, and we might fairly say, 
that if the kingdom were polled not one 
person in a hundred would be found in 
favonr of the measure. Notwithstanding 
this declaration of the public mind the 
Houses of Commons and Lords pursued 
their rapid course, and with great majori- 
ties carried their measure. One resource 
was now left for the people, which was 
seized by the city of London, and a petition 
was resolved on to the Prince Regent to 
withhold his consent from the bill and to 
dissolve the parliament. This was carried 
up by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and 
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Common Council in the usual form, ta 
with an unusual assemblage of the people 
which on the return of the procession took 
out the horses from the state coach and the 
coach of a popular alderman, and drew 
them in great triumph through the city, 
The question now begins to wear a serioys 
aspect, and the resalts of the injadicious 
bill are much to be dredded. The con. 
stitution leaves open to the people the door 
of petitioning, of which they will not fail 
to avail themselves, amdd it will be seen 
whether the same House of Commons can 
continue to sit after so great a manifesta. 
tion on the part of their constituents. The 
Coroner's Jury has found four persons 
guilty of murder, who were supposed to 
have been accessary to the death of the wo. 
man shot before Mr. Robinson’s house. 
The courts of law will soon decide on this 
instance, We hope that no more blood 
will be shed on this melancholy occasion, 
and that a proper mean may be discovered 
to create the desired union between the 
Commons in and the Commons out of 
parliament. ‘ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We are obliged to postpone the remainder of Mr. Wright's Tour to the next 


Number. 


We have exceeded our usual quantity of pages, in order to bring in some ar- 
ticles of Review that ought to have been inserted before. We hope to be soon 
able to discharge allarrears in this department of the work. 


PROOF COPIES of the Portrait of Dr. Parestitey in our Number for Ja- 
uuary—pulled on India paper—4to.—forming a handsome Picture for framing 
may be had, price 2s. 6d. of the Printers and Publishers, also of D. Eaton. 187; 


High Eolborn. 





Any persons having single Nos. of Vols. 1. and II. to dispose of, may receive any other 
Nos, in exchange : the complete Vols. I. and Il. received on the same terms: Apepli- 
cation may be made to the Publishers or Printers, It is expected that Nos. or Vols 
offered in exchange should be in good condition. ' 

The seven last Volumes of the Monthly Repository may be had of the Publishers at 


18s. Od, a Volume, in Boards. 





